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Timeless Treasures: 
Early American Clocks 

The DAR Museumr’s period rooms 
show the evolution of the American 
home. One stylish feature that 
appears in almost all of them: clocks. 
By Deanna Lutz 
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Visions of America: 

Fun in the Sun 

There’s more to the beach than sand 
and surf. These six coastal cities 
offer historic fun and adventures for 
families and people of all ages. 

By Megan Hamby 
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Isn’t It Romantic? 

For young adults in Colonial times, 
dating and courtship was a family 
affair. Marriage was based on 
property, compatibility and piety— 
and fathers made the rules. 

By Elise Warner and Megan Hamby 
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America’s First 

Immigration Center 

Once a fort built to defend New York 
City, Castle Garden would become an 
entertainment venue and exposition 
center. In 1855, it transitioned again, 
becoming America’s first official 
immigration center and receiving its 
first immigrants on August 3. 

By Bill Hudgins 
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Purple Mountain Majesties 

In 1642, Darby Field became the 
first American colonist to climb a 
mountain—Mount Washington. 
By the 1780s, more American 
mountaineers followed suit. 

By Lena Anthony 
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Rock Star 

Geologist William Maclure created 
the first geological map of the 
United States in 1809, earning him 
the title “the father of American 
geology.” Although widely known 
for his contributions to geology, 

he also devoted his attention to 
education and social reform—even 
underwriting one of the first schools 
established in Philadelphia. 

By Bill Hudgins 
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Spirited Adventures: 

Louisville, Ky. 

Now home to horse races and 
bourbon, Louisville, Ky., was once an 
outpost on America’s western frontier 
and a critical spot on Lewis and 
Clark’s famous expedition. 

By David Chaniott and Jamie Roberts 
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Historic Homes: 

Read House & Gardens 

The 14,000-square-foot red brick 
mansion is the architectural legacy of 
George Read II, the first U.S. Attorney 
for the District of Delaware. The son 
of a signer of the U.S. Constitution, 
Read imagined himself soaring to 
greater professional heights than 
his father—and he wanted his home 
to match. 

By Courtney Peter 
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From the President General 


The National Society extends its deepest concern to 
those impacted by the coronavirus outbreak—and its deep- 
est gratitude to those who have stood on the frontlines of 
response in recent months. For those of you who, like me, have spent weeks 
in isolation, I hope that you will settle in to enjoy our May/June issue. I par- 
SY appreciated the features on Colonial courtship and Castle Garden. As 
always, we’re grateful for your subscription to 
our publications, and we work hard to earn your 
investment with every successive issue. 

As we continue our Administration focus on 
“Our Patriots,” you will also find an intriguing 
article about Artemas Ward, a Major General 
during the American Revolution. Though now 
relatively unknown, John Adams described 
Ward as, “universally esteemed, beloved and 
confided in by his army and his country.” Please read more about his life and 
reflect on his contribution to our liberty. 

It is our hope that articles like these will inspire DAR members and non- 
members alike to research the stories of other Patriots, especially as we grow 
closer to the 250th anniversary of the American Revolution. The stories of 
these courageous men and women deserve to be better appreciated by all 
Americans. Historians estimate that approximately 175,000 men served in the 
Patriot cause, though an exact figure is uncertain. Casualties ran at about 20% 
with about 8,000 surviving with serious wounds. (For additional information, 
see “Freedom Fighters,” in the September/October 2015 edition of American 
Spirit.) [ believe it is our duty to increase public awareness of their courage and 
their sacrifices. Please join me in this effort. 

I encourage chapters to locate the graves of these Patriot heroes to clean 
and mark them for posterity. For those who live in western states with few 
opportunities to tend such final resting places, seek out sites that have been 
named for these Patriots and honor their courage with a wreath laying or 
service project. And for chapters everywhere: Please plan a Patriot Memorial 
Service at least once a year to remember the Patriot ancestors of your chapter 
members. Since our 1890 founding, DAR has been obligated to “perpetuate the 
memory and the spirit of the men and women who achieved American inde- 
pendence.” This is our calling. 

Please allow me to close by thanking Jamie Roberts for her 15 years of ser- 
vice as the Managing Editor of our publications. Jamie has embraced a new 
opportunity, and we will miss her fine stewardship of both American Spirit and 
its companion, the Daughters newsletter. Having served as Editor in Chief for 
15 years myself, I know firsthand that Jamie is a devoted researcher, an excel- 
lent writer and a superb planner. Her departure from our team is bittersweet, 


but we wish her well. 
Denise Doring VanBuren 
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‘The Family 
Brand 


* — By Lena Anthony = * 


at does it take to run a 20,000-acre 

cattle ranch? If you’re picturing 

dozens of strapping cowboys, think 

again. At Banner Ranch outside of 

Casper, Wyo., it’s a close-knit family operation co- 
managed by Kristen Trumbull Moldaschel. 

A fifth-generation rancher, Mrs. Moldaschel 
runs the entire operation with her mother and 
uncle. “I consider them my bosses,” she said. Other 
family members—including her husband, Justin, 
and her father and two brothers—contribute when 
they can. 

In wintertime, her job entails feeding the herd 
and breaking the ice on water troughs to ensure 
the cattle have plenty to drink. Spring brings Mrs. 
Moldaschel’s favorite work on the ranch—calving. 
For six to eight weeks every spring, the cows need 
around-the-clock attention to ensure the birthing 
process goes smoothly. 

“We work all through the day and night, grab- 
bing sleep when we can,” said Mrs. Moldaschel, 
Corresponding Secretary for Fort Caspar DAR 
Chapter, Casper, Wyo. 

With more than 300 cows currently roaming the ranch, she 
expects about that same number of calves to be born. “Twins 
aren’t unheard of, but it’s not that common,” she said. 

Once calving season is over, it’s on to branding and preparing 
to move the cattle from winter to summer pastures. Baling hay, 
irrigating meadows and repairing fences also take up a lot of 
her time in the spring. 

The year-round work culminates on Labor Day weekend, 
when Banner Ranch ships off its yearlings to a nearby livestock 
market. “The income for our entire year comes from that one 
sale,” she said. “Needless to say, it’s an important weekend.” 

After the sale, work continues back at the ranch, moving the 
herds from the summer pasture in the high country—some 9,000 
feet above sea level—back down to the winter meadow. 

Having grown up on the ranch, Mrs. Moldaschel always 
dreamed of working in the family business. Banner Ranch was 
started in 1882 by her great-great-grandfather, Bryant Brooks, 
who later went on to become Wyoming’s seventh governor, 
serving from 1905 until 1911. 

“I come from a long line of cowboys, and that includes all the 
women in my family, too,” she said. “Even though I was raised in 
a primarily male-dominated lifestyle, I never grew up with rigid 
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gender roles. I was expected to do the job at hand, whatever it 


_ may be. ‘Though she be but little she is fierce’ definitely applied.” 


Her career plans were firm—graduate from college and then 
join the family business—but the financial realities of ranc'1- 
ing always left her with some doubt. “It was never a matter of 
whether I wanted to run the ranch, but whether I could,” she 
said. “Ranching is not super-profitable. It’s a way of life, but not 
necessarily a way to make a living.” 

Ranching isn’t the only legacy in Mrs. Moldaschel’s family. 
Her great-great-grandmother Mary Brooks—former First Lady 
of Wyoming—co-founded Fort Caspar Chapter. 

“DAR has been in my family for a while, but I stumbled into 
it in college, while researching a paper,” she said. “It has grown 
to be very important to me and morphed into a solid pastime.” 

In other words, if she’s not ranching, chances are good she’s 
busy with DAR work. 

“I love the variety and that there’s something for everyone,” 
she said of the organization. “It keeps me busy and active in my 
community as well as my state society. I’ve also met so many 
wonderful people from all around the country. Rhode Island 
Honorary State Regent Jacqueline Smith even came out for a 
visit during calving season last year. She was a trouper.” Oo 


SHELLY MCCLEARY TRUMBULL 


/ National Treasures / 


Step inside the DAR Museum for a closer look at its fascinating collection. 


WILLIAM STROLLO 


PORTRAIT MODE 


fter Nimrod Martin and Elizabeth 
Graddy Withers Martin married in 
1831, the well-to-do couple com- 
missioned the artist Patrick Henry 
Davenport (1803-1890) to paint their like- 
nesses, At first blush, little can be gleaned about 
the Martins from their portraits, aside from 
their apparent style and good looks. 
Immediately striking are Nimrod’s fine suit 
and fashionable hairstyle. A closer look at the 
open account book in his hands signifies the 
success he found as a farmer following his 
service as an officer in the Kentucky militia 
during the War of 1812. 
Bejeweled and sporting an equally arresting 
hairstyle, Elizabeth's portrait reveals more when 
viewed in the context of her previous marriage. 


When Charles Withers passed away in 1830, he 
left Elizabeth out of his will, bequeathing most 
of his possessions to their daughter. Left with 
practically nothing, Elizabeth’s portrait serves 
as a statement piece, proclaiming her financially 
stable enough to purchase the gold adornments 
she wears for her sitting. 

Over the years, dirt build-up and some alter- 
ations hampered the integrity of Davenport’s 
work. Since the acquisition in 2018, both por- 
traits underwent preservation to restore them 
to their original appearance. Today, they can 
be seen in the Kentucky Period Room at the 
DAR Headquarters. The purchase and conser- 
vation of these compelling portraits was made 
possible by the Kentucky Society. © 

—William Strollo 
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TO AMERICA 


Spotlighting DAR Volunteers 
Who Give Back to Their 


Communities in Meaningful Ways 
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Soothing Busy Hands and Minds 


With Fidget Blankets 


erry Lauritsen, DAR Service for 

Veterans Committee Chair for 

the Abigail Adams Chapter, Des 

Moines, Iowa, was searching for 
an inclusive service opportunity for mem- 
bers with physical limitations when she 
discovered fidget blankets. Aptly named, 
fidget blankets—small blankets made 
using a hodgepodge of materials that 
include buttons, zippers and other tan- 
gible objects—offer a calming influence 
for people with fidgety hands and minds. 
In her research, Ms. Lauritsen learned 
that people suffering from dementia and 
Alzheimer’s disease often show anxiety or 
agitation in their hands, and that a fidget 
blanket is one way to help calm sufferers. 
This made the project deeply personal, 
reminding her of her own mother’s battle 
with Alzheimer’s. 


Many of her fellow members knew how to quilt or sew, 
making these small blankets an ideal option for a chapter 
project. When Ms. Lauritsen first introduced the idea to the 
DAR Service for Veterans Committee, another Daughter, 
Sharon Payne, disclosed that her mother, Edith, also suf- 
fered from Alzheimer’s. She exhibited similar symptoms to 
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Delivering first batch of fidget blankets to the 
VA; Terry Lauritsen with John Justice, MPA, 
Voluntary Services Specialist, VA Central lowa 
Health Care System, Des Moines, lowa 


those Ms. Lauritsen described, including 
constantly pulling or rubbing her hands 
on clothing or other items. 

Committee member Sheila Bingaman 
approached the VA Central Iowa Health 
Care System in Des Moines, with the idea 
and a prototype blanket. Directors from 
the dementia and Alzheimer’s unit loved 
the concept and enthusiastically requested 
15 blankets to start, and later an ongoing 
supply due to patient turnover and normal 
wear and tear. 

Chapter members embraced this oppor- 
tunity, already delivering the requested 15 
blankets and happily making more. “This 
is a winning project, giving many of our 
ladies who are unable to physically par- 
ticipate in activities like Stand Downs or 
Wreaths Across America the opportunity 
to contribute their creativity and sewing 
skills to benefit our nation’s veterans,” Ms. Lauritsen said. 

The chapter’s DAR Service for Veterans Committee pro- 
vides blanket kits to members at all chapter meetings. These 
kits contain everything needed to create a blanket, including 
an approved pattern, durable fabric, batting, buttons, zippers 
or other notions, and a label that reads “Made With Love” and 
“Abigail Adams Chapter, DAR” with room for the creator's 
initials. The VA recommends using washable fabrics that can 
endure frequent institutional laundering. Chapter members 
provide these materials (used jeans, extra fabric scraps, notions) 
and also use funds from the Wreaths Across America rebate 
program to purchase additional supplies. 

Following the chapter’s introduction of the fidget blanket 
program, members are not only making blankets for veterans, 
but also filling requests from friends and loved ones suffering 
from these difficult diseases. The project has become a service 
to veterans and the community as a whole. 

At a recent meeting, the Abigail Adams Chapter voted that 
the program be named “The Mildred & Edith Project: More 
than ME” in honor of those members’ mothers who suffered 
from Alzheimer’s. £3 
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DAR HISTORIC 


PRESERVATION 


GRANTS 


Supporting Worthy Preservation 
Projects Nationwide Focused on the 
Mission of the DAR 


SAVE A 
SEAT FOR 
ELIZA 


Conserving Chairs 
at the Morris-Jumel 
Mansion 


he Morris-Jumel Mansion, 

built for Colonel Roger 

Morris as a summer retreat 

in 1765, is the oldest house 
in Manhattan. The Morris family fled 
their home once the Revolutionary 
War began, and the house stood 
mostly vacant until General George 
Washington used it as a headquarters 
in late 1776, Though the home’s location proved pivotal to the 
victory of the Battle of Harlem Heights, Washington and his 
men were soon forced to retreat, and Hessian soldiers took over 
the house. In 1810, Stephen Jumel, a French wine merchant, 
and his wife, Eliza, purchased the house. 

Today, the Morris-Jumel Mansion operates as a house museum 
and is home to nine period rooms that focus primarily on the 
period in which the Jumel family lived in the house—except 
for the Colonial Kitchen and George Washington’s War Room, 
which reflect earlier periods. The Jumels were Francophiles 
who delighted in collecting French decorative arts; in fact, the 
family was socially connected to Napoleon’s Court. In primary 
source documents held in the Mansion’s archives, the prove- 
nance of some of their belongings state a Napoleonic connection. 

With help from a DAR Historic Preservation Grant facilitated 
by the Knickerbocker Chapter, Manhattan, NY., caretakers of the 
Morris-Jumel Mansion have been able to restore and preserve 
three chairs in the French Parlor, a formal salon that includes 
some of the furniture with the alleged connection to Napoleon. 
The chairs are made of mahogany and colloquially called “swan 
chairs” due to elaborate carvings of a swan on the arms. These 
French Empire chairs date back to the 1820s and, along with 
other pieces in the suite, are original to the house. The design is 
known as agondola-style, recognizable by the low chair and high 
back that curves downward at both sides to form the dramatic, 


The Knickerbocker DAR 
Chapter’s relationship with the 
Morris-Jumel Mansion dates 
back to the early 1900s. The 
City of New York purchased the 
home and entrusted its care to 
a group of women who formed 
the Washington Headquarters 
Association, and seven 
Knickerbocker members were 
on the first board of directors. 
Since that time, the chapter has 
maintained a close relationship 
with the house and is eager 

to see the newly repaired 
chairs. When you go, note the 
historical marker outside the 
home that mentions DAR. 


sweeping arms. The swan chairs were sold in the early 1910s 
after the last of the Jumel descendants passed away, but they 
were returned to the mansion in the 1980s after being purchased 
at auction. 

The chairs were conserved by a team of experts to return 
them to their former glory. The conservators were ecstatic 
to find the original upholstery under one of the chairs. This 
type of discovery is incredibly rare for vintage chairs. In the 
1850s, a civic ordinance decreed upholstered furniture must 
be stripped completely in order to be reupholstered for sani- 
tary reasons. A few stray threads from the original case fabric 
informed the upholstery color selection of the pieces. 

The swan chairs’ conservation is part of a five-phase rein- 
terpretation plan currently in process to refinish the historic 
interior of each period room. This renovation presents the 
house as it was decorated when owned by the Morrises and 
the Jumels, using primary source documents and research to 
find authentic wallpaper, carpet and other finishes. & 


The DAR Historic Preservation Grants program invites public charity 
501(c)(3) organizations to apply for matching fund grants to support 
worthwhile local projects related to historic preservation. For more details on 
applying for a DAR Historic Preservation Grant, visit www.dar.org/grants. 
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HOMING IN ON HOPKINS 

You can only imagine my delight 
when I flipped through the September/ 
October 2019 issue and found the 
very informative article on my ances- 
tor, Stephen Hopkins, and his home in 
Providence, R.I. Before I even saw the 
title, the house looked so familiar. In 
1976, we took our children on a U.S. 
Bicentennial trip along the East coast. 
We were to meet a docent to see the 
interior of Hopkins’ house, but when 
we arrived, she’d left a note that she 
was sick. So, your pictures were great— 
I finally got to see the inside! I wanted to 
share that Hopkins was a Quaker; thus, 
he was the only one in John Trumbull’s 
famous “Declaration of Independence” 
painting wearing a hat. (I am sending 
you a $2 bill so you can see him in the 
painting. He’s one of three figures stand- 
ing in the back by the left-hand door.) 
Can’t wait to share this article with my 
children and grandchildren. 

—Janna Bryant Wright 

Colonel William Cabell DAR Chapter 

Newport Beach, Calif. 


SHOWCASING DIVERSITY 

I wanted to compliment your editorial 
team on the January/February 2020 issue, 
It was the best issue 
EVER in the 40-plus 
years I’ve been in 
DAR. I read it cover 
to cover, which, I 
confess, I don’t usu- 
ally do. And as a 
black DAR member, 
it was downright 
refreshing to see 
content about the extent to which diver- 
sity shaped our American history. Bravo. 

—Karen Batchelor 

Louisa St. Clair DAR Chapter 

Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
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FOSTERING ARTISANS 

From the beautiful winter scene of the 
Washington Monument on the cover to 
the very last article, the January/February 
2020 issue was fascinating! I was espe- 
cially interested to know about the 
American College of the Building Arts in 
Charleston. How great it is to know that 
we are recognizing the need for trained 


tion and higher education is finding a way 
to encourage young people to pursue this 
line of work. Thank you for publishing 
such a great magazine. It really does jus- 
tice to our wonderful Society! 

—Barb MacDougall 

DeShon DAR Chapter, Boone, Iowa 


ORIGIN STORIES 

The January/February 2020 issue 
has an excellent book review on David 
McCullough’s The Pioneers, a book 
that discusses the family of one of my 
Revolutionary ancestors. Also, one of my 
direct ancestors and two of his brothers 
were at the Battle of King’s Mountain, 
so I was drawn to the Today’s Daughter 
spotlight on Mary Ruden. The profile 
showcases her monument honoring 
Mary Patton, a female gunpowder pro- 
vider! My mother was a southern belle 
from southwest Virginia in the vicinity of 
Elizabethton, Tenn., so that was another 
interesting article in this issue. It is so 
gratifying to find articles pertinent to our 
personal family history in American Spirit. 

It’s a great magazine; I’ve been a sub- 
scriber for all of my almost 40 years of 
membership, and I have collected back 
issues, including the one in which my 


December 1929! My great-grandmother 
was a member, too. 

—Leslie Vander Meulen Richards 

John Sappington DAR Chapter 
| Affton, Mo. 


BRIDGE TO AN ANCESTOR 
I received my January/February 2020 
issue and was reading the article on 


artisans in the field of historic preserva- | 


grandmother is listed as anew member in | 


| 


America’s historic bridges and, lo and © 


behold, family heritage popped up. My 
great-grandfather, John Horatio “Jack” 
Crawford, immigrated from Quebec, 
Canada, to the United States in 1901. In 
1920-1921, he helped build the Hurricane 
Gulch railroad bridge as a crane opera- 
tor for the Alaska Railroad, for which he 


aa 


Photo of the bridge during construction 
courtesy of Beth Meier 


worked until his retirement in 1951. He 
became a naturalized U.S. citizen in 1923. 
There are not many times that a bit of my 
family history is in a national magazine. 
Thank you, American Spirit. 

—Beth Meier 

Sleeping Lady DAR Chapter 

Mat Su Valley, Alaska 


HONORING HANNAH 

I appreciated the magazine’s recogni- 
tion of African-American History Month 
with its several stories. In particular, I was 
drawn to the article about Hannah Till. 
This African-American woman served as 
a cook during the American Revolution 
for George Washington during his mili- 
tary campaigns and subsequently for 
the Marquis de Lafayette. Research 
undertaken by a DAR member led to her 
being named a DAR Patriot. The current 
magazine article, which recognizes her 
contribution, continues to ensure that 
she is known as a Patriot of the American 
Revolution. 

—Joy Shearer 

Vice Regent, Seminole DAR Chapter 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Please send letters to the editor to 
americanspirit@dar.org, and comment 
on the magazine’s Facebook page at 
www.facebook.com/AmericanSpirit. 


The War 


: Jeffe rson’s 


Against Debt 


Once one of the most powerful and 
influential men in the early U.S. 
government, Swiss-born Albert Gallatin 
is obscure today. His legacy lives on, 
however, in the political position that 


government should be small, inexpensive and debt-free. 
Gregory May’s Jefferson’s Treasure: How Albert Gallatin Saved 
the New Nation from Debt (Regnery History, 2018) brings to life 
the people and forces at work in the early Republic, helping 
readers better understand the era’s swirling political scene. 


As Secretary of the Treasury under 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, 
Gallatin dismantled much of the fis- 
cal machinery erected by the Federalist 
Alexander Hamilton. In its place, he cre- 
ated a system for paying off the federal 
debt based on deep cuts to military spend- 
ing and bare-boned frugality. 

Federalist critics assailed Gallatin’s 
policies by castigating his appearance and 
accented English and spun conspiracies 
attacking his loyalty to America. During 
the first part of Madison's administration, 
they condemned him as weak and hapless 
and accused Gallatin of being the de facto 
president. 

Though he aspired to become Secretary 
of State, the post remained out of his 
grasp. He was briefly a vice-presidential 
candidate, but that dream died, too. This 
in no way, however, diminished the list of 
his accomplishments throughout a long 
career of public service, as May’s engaging 
political biography amply demonstrates. 

May is an internationally known tax 
expert with a knack for clearly explain- 
ing the complexities of finance and their 
implications. The 230-year-old debates 
over tax policy, debt reduction, protec- 

tionist tariffs and government spending 
that May recounts could have occurred 


yesterday, with only the names and a few 
details changed. 

Born January 29, 1761, in Geneva, 
Switzerland, Gallatin came to America 
with a friend in April 1780. Both spoke 
almost no English and tried several ven- 
tures to support themselves. Harvard 
College hired Gallatin as a French tutor, 
but he soon headed west as an assistant 
to a land speculator. 

He became a U.S. citizen in 1785 
by swearing allegiance to the state of 
Virginia. The next year, he used a small 
inheritance to buy some land in Fayette 
County, Pennsylvania, and built a simple 
home he called Friendship Hill, though 
he lived most of his life in New York, 
Philadelphia or abroad. 

Ironically, the man who would soon 
overhaul a nation’s financial structure 
wasn’t a very good businessman. Much 
of his income came from public ser- 
vice, enforcing a personal frugality that 
seemed to suit him, his wife Hannah 
Gallatin, née Nicholson, and their three 
surviving children. 

Gallatin entered politics in 1788. Elected 
to the Pennsylvania state house, he served 
on the Ways and Means Committee and 
became an expert in public finance. He 
was elected to the U.S. Senate in 1793, but 
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then expelled because he had not been a 
U.S. citizen for the requisite nine years. 
The following year he was elected to the 
U.S. House of Representatives, and his 
knowledge of public finance swiftly made 
him a powerful figure in the Jeffersonian 
Democratic-Republican faction. 

Most congressmen did not know 
much about government finance, and 
Hamilton’s brilliance had stymied their 
opposition to his plans. With Gallatin 
aboard, the contest equalized, according 
to May. Gallatin helped Jefferson squeeze 
out victory in 1800 and was rewarded 
with the Treasury Secretary post. 

Gallatin also shared Jefferson’s aver- 
sion to debt and profligate spending, 
launching an austerity program to com- 
bat them. He reorganized the debt, and 
persuaded Congress to commit to fixed 
annual payments to retire it. At one point, 
the payments amounted to almost 70% of 
the federal budget. 

But his plan depended on America 
enjoying peace and prosperity. England’s 
Napoleonic wars and the interruption 
of U.S. shipping by France and England 
upset Gallatin’s plans, and the War of 1812 
shattered them. 

Starting in 1813, Gallatin served in a 
number of sensitive diplomatic efforts, 
including negotiating for an end to the war 
and later as ambassador to Great Britain. 
He helped found New York University 
and the American Ethnological Society. 
He had long been fascinated by American 
Indian languages and published two sem- 
inal studies that earned him the title of 
“father of American ethnology.” 

Gallatin died August 12, 1849, in the 
Astoria neighborhood of Queens, in 
New York City. He is buried at Trinity 
Churchyard. A heroic statue of him 
stands at the northern entrance to the 
U.S. Treasury building, and the Albert 
Gallatin Award is the Treasury’s highest 
career service honor. @ 

—Bill Hudgins 

(Editor’s note: The reviewer is a long- 
time resident of Gallatin, Tenn., named for 
Secretary Gallatin in 1802.) 
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In the 


GALLERIES 


ILLUMINATING DESIGN: THE DECORATION AND 
TECHNOLOGY OF E.F. CALDWELL AND CO., 1895-1959 
DAR Museum, Washington, D.C. 


Through December 31, 2020 | www.dar.org/museum 


na DAR Museum gallery arranged like a Gilded Age 

showroom, visitors can browse the same items as 

wealthy customers from a century ago. A new exhibit 

on E.F. Caldwell and Company—no relation to J.E. 
Caldwell, the longtime jeweler of DAR—explores how a focus 
on design and technology allowed the New York firm to be | 
such an influential leader in manufacturing high-end lighting 
and interior furnishings from the turn of the 20th century 
through the 1940s. 

E.F. Caldwell’s fixtures are ubiquitous once one knows 
where to look—in fact, most big cities in the United States 
have at least one building fitted with the firm's distinctive 
lighting, such as chandeliers, lanterns, electrified lamps and 
wall sconces. E.F. Caldwell items grace the White House, 
National Archives, Rockefeller Center and Radio City Music 
Hall, and can be found in many of the mansions built or 
remodeled during the era, including those belonging to the 
Vanderbilts and famed architect Stanford White in New 
York City. All the DAR buildings that make up the headquar- 
ters complex include examples of Caldwell and pages 
fixtures, most notably in the President 
General's Assembly Room, President 
General’s Reception Room, the Genealogy 
Department offices and stairwells in the 
Administration Building. 

As Tiffany Studios did with glass, 
Caldwell and Company combined fine 
workmanship with a sophisticated design 
sensibility to become the most sought- 
after producers of lighting fixtures. “The 
firm used modern and traditional tech- 
nologies to create their items mostly in 
historic styles,” said Patrick Sheary, DAR 
Museum’s curator of furnishings and his- 
toric interiors. “They won many awards 
for their ability to use modern produc- 
tion methods like photo etching while Decorative gildediclock 
maintaining a high-quality standard. One 


Candelabra featured in Illuminating Design exhibit 


contemporary critic characterized this ability as ‘setting the 
egg on end.” To design the exhibit, Sheary consulted the firm’s 
original design and order books and found correspondence 
from prominent architects of the time, including White and 
John Russell Pope. Many of the pieces are gilded, reflecting the 
extravagant decorative tastes of the time. Light glints off gold, 
colorful enamel and glass prisms, immersing the viewer in the 
surroundings of the era’s wealthy elite. Among the items on 
display are a chess set, bowls, clocks, light 
fixtures and a flashlight, with the electric 
switches of these “modern” appliances 
cleverly hidden in their decoration. 

Nearly a thousand employees worked 
at the company at its height in the 
1920s. Men and women from diverse 
backgrounds were employed as skilled 
architects, drafters, engineers, machin- 
ists, electricians and salesmen. The 
employee roster even featured a young 
Lou Gehrig before his career as a baseball 
player. 

Learn more about the exhibit at www. 
dar.org/museum/exhibition and more 
about the E.F. Caldwell firm at blog.dar. 
org/edward-f-caldwell-lighting-master-dar- 
headquarters.* 
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“THE AMERICAN REVOLUTIONARY The Centre for French Colonial Life Dames of America, the campus is now 
WAR IN THE WEST” is made up of the Bolduc LeMeilleur owned and managed by French Colonial 
The Centre for French Colonial Life and Vallé historic properties and an America, a nonprofit organization 
Ste. Genevieve, Mo. orientation and exhibits facility at 198 dedicated to education, research and 
Beginning May 2020 Market St. in Ste. Genevieve. Founded preservation. Admission to the center’s 
www.frenchcoloniallife.org by the National Society of the Colonial orientation and exhibits facility is free. * 

new exhibit will cover all 

of the major events and ADVERTISEMENT 

battles of the American 


Revolutionary War in the West. The 

2,000-square-foot exhibit will include 

special artwork and maps, service 

records and important correspon- Soot 

dence, dozens of period weapons and FamilyTreeDNA 

artifacts, and specially made uniforms 

and costumes, flags and dioramas. It 

will also highlight the diverse back- 

grounds of the participants, which a 

included local inhabitants of French Beg fl n You r 
heritage, the Spanish, the Americans, 

the British, the American Indians 

who fought on both sides, and free D N A J O U rn ey 
and enslaved African-Americans. A 

2017 book, The Battle of St. Louis, the 


Attack on Cahokia, and the American 
Revolution in the West (THGC Explore the world of DNA and 
Publishing, 2017) by Stephen L. Kling learn more about your ancestry 


Jr., Kristine Sjostrom and Marysia 
T. Lopez, will be a companion to the 
exhibit. Get started at FamilyTreeDNA 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


In\light of the COVID-19 outbreak, 
please consult the websites of these 
exhibits before planning your trip. 
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The Faces of SACRIFICE / 


The Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund (VVMF) recently 
reached a major milestone in its project to find a photo for 
every service member honored on the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial in Washington, D.C. Of the 58,276 names 


ADVERTISEMENT 


July 18 & 19 — Rev War Days 


A September:12.— Distaff Day - 


| AQetober | 3} — 


Dear Daughters of American Revolution: 

Weare presently closed. The events listed, as well as, 
our daily tours are on pause. 

Please watch Facebook for Fort Tours updates. In the 
meantime, enjoy The Dispatch page on our Website to 
see if you have connection to those who served at Fort 
Roberdeau. Onward 


fortroberdeau.org 


814-946-0048 


facebook.com/ftroberdeau 


12 Daughters of the American Revolution 


Vietnam Veterans Wall Photo 
Project Asks for Public’s Help 


inscribed on the Wall, fewer than 300 photos are now 
needed to complete the effort. 

Since its start in 2009, VVMF’s Wall of Faces project has 
connected a face and story to tens of thousands of names on 


the Wall. Thanks to the work of hun- 
dreds of volunteers, the endeavor helps 
future generations better understand 
the war’s lasting impact. 

As the project enters its final stretch, 


the VVMF is asking for the public’s help. 


More than half of the existing photos 
on the Wall of Faces are of poor qual- 
ity. With the prevalence of online photo 
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sources such as newspapers, yearbooks 
and magazines, VVMF hopes to swap 
photos already submitted with those 

of higher quality. The project also 
needs volunteers who have expertise 
in retouching and editing photos that 
have already been submitted to the 
Wall of Faces. 

Photos can be viewed at www.vymf. 
org/Wall-of-Faces. To explore and 
submit missing photos by state, visit 
www.vymf.org/submit-a-photo/Missing- 
Photos-by-State. * 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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Whats m 
a Name 


Discover the meaning behind some 
of the DAR chapters' unique names. 


When Patience Wright Chapter, 
Laguna Beach, Calif., organized on 
November 28, 1939, members in this art- 


ist colony selected a renowned American 


sculptor and spy as their namesake. 
Patience (Lovell) Wright was born in 
1725 and began sculpting at the age of 
four. When she found herself widowed 
and penniless at 44, Patience decided to 


support her children by sculpting. Unlike 


ADVERTISEMENT 


AT YORKTOWN 


Wi 


Plan your trip today. 


historyisfun.org 
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others of the day, she sculpted from live 
models and did not use plaster casts. To 
keep the wax pliable, she would warm 
it between her thighs. Though shock- 
ing, it enabled her to create remarkably 
lifelike models of her clientele. In 1772, 
Patience relocated to London, where 
her artistry was widely praised. During 
the Revolutionary War, she passed 
along valuable information to American 
Patriots by hiding notes inside hol- 

low wax figures. Following the war, 
George Washington sent her a letter 
asking her to make a wax bust of him. 
Unfortunately, she died in 1786 before 
returning to America. 


The Daniel Coleman Chapter, 
Georgetown, Texas, was named for the 
ancestor of Organizing Regent Fanny 
Taliaferro Taylor. Born in Cumberland, 
Va., on July 7, 1768, Daniel Coleman 
first served his country at age 12 as 
an Express Courier under General 
Lafayette. One set of orders he carried 
sent troops to aid General Greene, who 
was in active retreat from the British 
columns of General Cornwallis. Coleman 
delivered the orders and troops moved 
promptly, allowing General Greene 
to escape. He married Anne Harrison 
Payne in 1798. Together they had 12 
children. During his military career, 
he served as Captain of Militia, 101st 
Pittsylvania Regiment, and successively 
became Captain, Major and Colonel 
of Militia, 42nd Regiment. Afterward, 


Left: A 1782 portrait of Patience Wright by 
Robert Edge Pine 


Below: The Wiltwyck Chapter house 


Col. Coleman held numerous public 
offices, including deputy sheriff, general 
assemblyman, justice of the peace, 

and magistrate. He died in Pittsylvania 
County, Va., on April 8, 1860. His obitu- 
ary observed: “In appearance Colonel 
Coleman was literally a head and shoul- 
ders above the average height of men. 

... he was the Beau Ideal of an officer—a 
soldier and a gentleman.” 


Wiltwyck Chapter, Kingston, NY., 
organized on November 2, 1892, and was 
named for the early Dutch settlement 
called Wiltwyck, meaning “the wild 
place or village.” In 1658, the Director- 
General Peter Stuyvesant came from 
New Amsterdam, in the colony of New 
Netherland, to Wiltwyck and suggested 
that the village move to a tract of land 
that could be enclosed for protection 
from American Indians living in the area. 


At the time, skirmishes had occurred 
between the settlers and the Esopus 
Indians. The chapter started with 26 
members, and Mary Isabella Forsyth 
was appointed the Regent. In 1907, 

the chapter bought a stone house that 
survived the burning of Kingston by the 
British troops in 1777. Over the years, 
the structure was used as a home, store, 
post office and even a print shop. This 
historic chapter house remains stand- 
ing where it was first built, within the 
protective stockade wall near four other 
stone buildings that have been occupied 
since the Revolutionary War. * 
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Honor AN Iconic Expression oF America’s Spirit 
Excuusive Incot Puatep in 99.9% Siver 


Recaptures the 
posters’s famous 
imagery in full 


pee color 


Proof quality, 


‘The Stars and 3 — = : ! ae ars 
Stripes in bas PT aS = ——— - - Poa ~ in 
Se . —— eS 9% pure silver 


KEY DETAILS FIRST-EVER SALUTE TO THE POSTER THAT WON THE WAR 


During World War I and World War II, it took more than bullets, bombers, and 
° 
ALL“NEW RELEASE: Honors the battleships to win. Victory depended just as much on the ideas, words, and images that 


iconic poster that helped win the war. kept spirits up and inspired Americans to serve. Yet none rivalled the enduring impact 


of Uncle Sam. Dating back to the War of 1812, this white-bearded fellow in a star- 


VERY LIMITED RELEASE: spangled top hat became America’s top recruiter in World War I ... and returned to 
Available ONLY through The Bradford aid his country in World War II. Artist James Montgomery Flagg’s iconic 1916 poster 
Exchange Mint, this exclusive tribute is portrayed Sam pointing a finger oucward and declaring “I Want You For U.S. Army.” 
strictly limited. Due to the low quantity This image inspired millions of Americans to serve, assuring our victory. Now this over- 
available, only the earliest applicants a-century-old work of art and history inspires The Uncle Sam Poster Ingot from 
will be able to successfully secure them. The Bradford Exchange Mint. : 
| Richly plated in 99.9% silver, the front of this exclusive ingot recaptures Flagg's 
Uncle Sam imagery in vivid color. The arework is “posted” on a “brick” background. 
e 
EXCLUSIVE TRIBUTE: s On the back, a bas-relief design portrays fighter planes, the Stars and Stripes, and the 
Meticulously crafted, this exclusive, words: World War Il 1939-1945, Proof-quality coining dies create its polished, mirror- 
Proof-condition minted ingot is bright fields and frosted images. It arrives secured in a crystal-clear capsule. 
richly plated in 99.9% silver. The front ars 
by A Dewan Ae W Qn | 71) f nec 
showcases the famous image of Uncle A Remarxas.e Wauve ... 100% Guarantee! 
Sam whose spirit inspired Americans 
to defend their country in both World the Uncle Sam Poster Ingot can be yours for just $39.99", payable in ewo installments 
War I and World War II. of $19.98 each. Strong demand is expected for this exclusive tribute as well as each 
edition to come in The World War II Poster Ingot Collection. You need send no money 
SECURED AND PROTECTED: now, and you will be billed with shipment. Your purchase is risk free, backed by our 
| % 5 : Md unconditional, 365-day guarantee and you may cancel ac any time. You need send no 
| Your ingot Sores a crystal-clear money now, and you will be billed with shipment. Supplies are very limited, so mail the 
capsule for enduring protection to coupon today! 
enjoy for years to come. 
www.bradfordexchange.com/ingots Grind ok reisbene 
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: 910887-E62601 
te « Please accept my order for The Uncle Sam Poster ingot for me as_ -“Plus a total of $4.95 shipping and service per item, Please allow 4-8 weaks for shipmont. Sales 


' described In this announcement. puoters to product availability and order acceptance. By accepting this reservation you will be enroiled* 
a Gane weir Dror in The World War li Poster Ingot Collection with the Opportunity to collect additional Issues. You'll also | 
: Lim p receive a deluxe wooden display after your third shipment — FREE! You may cancel at any time. ‘ 
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By David Chaniott and Jamie Roberts 
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On Kentucky’s northern border, perched in a strategic spot 


on the Ohio River, lies Louisville—a town named for one 


king while its residents fought for freedom from another. 


Beginning as an outpost on America’s western frontier and 
growing into an industrial center, today Louisville is the 


home of legendary horse races, world-renowned bourbon 
and well-preserved historic neighborhoods. 


A Revolutionary Start 

What is now Kentucky was once part 
of Virginia’s western frontier. The land 
served as a hunting ground for American 
Indian nations such as the Cherokee in 
the south and the Shawnee in the north. 
The first European colonists, led by Daniel 
Boone, began to explore and settle in cen- 
tral Kentucky around 1775. The colonists’ 
encroachment on their land angered the 
American Indians, and the British capi- 
talized on the resentment by recruiting 
tribes to raid Kentucky settlements. 

As the western front of the Revolutionary 
War intensified and fighting escalated 
in Kentucky in 1777, Virginia Governor 
Patrick Henry commissioned Colonel 
George Rogers Clark to raise a Kentucky 
militia. Clark marched west along the Ohio 
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River and, in 1778, set up a communica- 
tions outpost at the Falls of the Ohio. 

While in Kentucky, Clark prepared for 
asecret invasion of the British-dominated 
Illinois country. His troops successfully 
captured the villages of Kaskaskia and 
Vincennes, efforts that helped loosen the 
British grip on the Northwest Territory. 

Clark’s outpost grew into the town of 
Louisville, named after King Louis XVI 
in gratitude to the French for intervening 
in the Revolutionary War on America’s 
behalf. It officially received its town char- 
ter in 1780, and Clark was promoted to 
brigadier general in 1781. 


Rapid(s) Growth 
In 1803, Thomas Jefferson cre- 
ated the Corps of Discovery to explore 
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the Louisiana Purchase west of the 
Mississippi. Jefferson commissioned 
Captain Meriwether Lewis and Lieutenant 
William Clark, Col. Clark’s brother, to 
organize and lead the expedition. 

Though St. Louis was their departure 
point in 1804, Lewis and Clark planned 
their journey and recruited many of their 
crew members in Louisville. At the jour- 
ney’s end in 1806, the expedition returned 
to Louisville and recovered from their 
8,000-mile journey at Locust Grove. 

Louisville’s proximity to the river and 
its rapids spurred its growth. Though 
ships move freely today, the Falls of the 
Ohio once made navigation treacher 
ous. In Louisville, porters loaded and 
unloaded cargo, and experienced pilots 
steered barges over the rapids. The falls 
proved no match for industrial ingenu- 
ity. In 1830, the Louisville and Portland 
Canal opened, allowing ships to bypass 
the rapids. Since 1929, engineers have 
kept the main branch of the river deep 
enough for traffic. 

The river brought goods west from 
Pennsylvania, but it was expensive to send 
human-powered keelboats upriver—Most 

Continued on page 18 
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Create a will or trust leaving part of 
or living trust, you can create a legacy your estate to family and part to DAR. 


You can also give a specific amount 


called a charitable bequest that honors our 
of cash, securities or property. 


patriots and preserves our American story 


for future generations. 


Begin the conversation about how you can support the pillars of NSDAR for future generations 


of Americans. Please complete and return the enclosed reply card or visit us online today at 
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Ke DAR Be part of our American legacy. 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
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Continued from page 16 

trade moved one way. Steamboats 
changed that equation. In 1811, the New 
Orleans steamed from Pittsburgh to New 
Orleans. Countless steamboats followed, 
filling the Ohio River. 


An Underground Railroad Hub 

In the decades before the Civil War, 
Louisville became a hub of the slave trade. 
As northern states began outlawing slav- 
ery, owners sold their slaves to Louisville 
traders, who kept them in stocks until 
there were enough to fill ships headed 
for trading blocks in New Orleans. 

Yet even as traders sent slaves farther 
South, conductors of the Underground 
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Railroad smuggled them North. Owners 
forbade local slaves to attend Quinn 
African United Methodist Church, 
where free blacks worshipped, for fear 
that its abolitionist teachings would spur 
insurrection. Some historians believe 
the congregation hid escaped slaves and 
ferried them across the Ohio River, some- 
times called the River Jordan by slaves 
yearning for freedom. 

A thriving community of almost 3,000 
free blacks lived in and around Louisville 
Also living there was Lucy Higgs Nichols, 
who escaped slavery in Tennessee and 
served as a nurse for local soldiers during 
the Civil War, and Washington Spradling, 
a wealthy barber who purchased the free- 
dom of 33 slaves and is believed to have 
helped many more along the Underground 
Railroad. The Frazier History Museum 
carries an exhibit on Nichols’ life, and visi- 
tors can find a monument to Spradling at 
the Eastern Cemetery. 
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Derby City Traditions 

Today, the city is probably best known 
as the location of the Kentucky Derby at 
Churchill Downs, a thoroughbred race- 
track that opened in 1875. The 146th 
Kentucky Derby has been moved to 
September 5, 2020, because ofthe COVID- 
19 pandemic—the first time the event 
hasn’t been held on the first Saturday in 
May since 1945. Stephen Foster’s “My 
Old Kentucky Home” is sung by 160,000 
fans—many in extravagant hats—before 
they watch the third-year thoroughbreds 
compete in the “fastest two minutes in 
sports.” No horse racing fan’s day would 
be complete without a mint julep—made 
of a mint sprig, simple syrup and a shot 
of Kentucky bourbon over crushed ice. 

The city is home to a wide selection 
of bourbon distilleries, and the sur- 
rounding counties boast dozens more. A 
journey down Kentucky’s Bourbon Trail 
offers visitors tastings and tours, where 
guides demonstrate bronze stills, sour 
mash fermenting pools and charred oak 
casks stacked floor to ceiling. It’s a steady 
export for the Bluegrass State—90% of 
the world’s bourbon comes from here. 

Historic preservation has long been 
a priority for Louisville leaders, with 
local groups like Louisville Downtown 
Partnership and Vital Sites encourag- 
ing investment in and redevelopment 
of historic properties. Historic homes 
open to the public include the 1895 
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Conrad-Caldwell House and Museum 
(conrad-caldwell.org) a grand Victorian 
castle and symbol of the city’s Gilded Age; 
the cirea-1837 Farnsley-Moreman House 
(https://riverside-landing.org), which 
now preserves the history of agriculture 
along the Ohio River; and the Edwin Hite 
Ferguson Mansion (filsonhistorical.org/ 
the-edwin-hite-ferguson-mansion), a 
circa-1905 Victoria mansion that’s now 
home to the Filson Historical Society. 
Early properties continue to be pre- 
served. The Farmington Hemp Plantation 
(farmingtonhistoricplantation.org), 
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built in 1816 for John and Lucy Speed, now tells the story of 
the Speeds and the nearly 60 enslaved African-Americans who 
worked the land. Similarly, Locust Grove (www.locustgrove. 
org), is a circa-1790 Georgian mansion and estate built by 
William and Lucy Croghan and maintained by enslaved African- 
Americans. Lucy’s brother, Patriot General George Rogers Clark, 


lived here from 1809 until his 
death in 1818. (Learn more 
about this National Historic 
Landmark in the July/ 
August 2014 issue.) Though 
President Zachary Taylor’s 
boyhood home is private, 
he and his wife were buried 
on the property in 1850, and 
their graves are open to the 
public as part of the National 
Cemetery named after him. 
After horse racing, bour- 
bon-sipping and historic 
house touring, don’t miss the 
Derby City’s family-friendly 
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Louisville Mega Cavern 


options, like the Louisville 
Slugger Museum (www. 
sluggermuseum.com), 
where you can bring home 
an iconic bat; the must-see 
Kentucky Derby Museum 
(www.derbymuseum.org), 
which offers a walking tour 
of the historic racetrack; and 


the Louisville Mega Cavern (louisvillemegacavern.com), which 


turned a massive mine into an underground adventure complete | 


with zip lines and a historic tram tour. The cavern is so large 
that the entire Louisville Zoo (https://louisvillezoo.org) sits 


above 70% of it. O 
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PREMIER RESEARCH LIBRARY 


Our knowledgeable librarians can provide research 
services and consult with you on site, or if you can’t 

get to Frankfort, through our fee-based services. Our 
professional staff can help you navigate our collections 
to find what you need. 

See: history.ky.gov/martin-f-schmidt-research-library 
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* Primary sources (Manuscripts, oral histories, 
Photographs) 
= Digital Collections * 
* Printed Matertals 
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Go to Kentucky Ancestors Online to learn about 
your heritage and engage with fellow researchers 
through: 

+ Features 

« Case Studies 

+ Collections Corner 

« Trending Topics 


« How-to Articles 
« Book Notes 

+ History Mysteries 
+ Events 
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TIMELESS 
TREASURES 


The DAR Museum’s Early American Clocks 


The DAR Museumm’s period rooms are 
decorated to show the evolution of the 
American home between 1690 and 1940. 
One feature present in many rooms is the 
clock, showcased in various styles and 
covering a broad range of eras. by peanna tute 


The oldest clock in the 
collection is a British lantern 
wall clock from around 1690. 
Mounted on an oak bracket 
with holes in the base to 
accommodate the ropes 
attached to the pulleys, the 
clock is one-handed to indi- 
cate hours. Made during 
the reign of Dutch-born 
William III, it’s topped 
with cast brass ornamenta- 
tion representing the golden lion 
and silver unicorn supporters in the 
royal coat of arms of the United 
Kingdom. The face of the clock 
is decorated with stylized tulip blos- 
soms. It can be found in the Wisconsin 
Period Room. 

The work of Connecticut clockmaker 
Eli Terry, who introduced mass pro- 
duction to the art of clockmaking, is 
represented by a fine pillar and scroll 
mahogany shelf clock from about 1814. 
Few people could afford to own a clock 
before mass production made them more 
affordable. Inside, the clock still bears its 


original label: “Warranted if 
well used. N.B. The public 
may be assured that this kind 
of clock will run as long with- 
out repairs, and be as durable 
and accurate for keeping 
time as any kind of clock 
whatsoever.” The clock 
originally belonged to 

Isaac Beals of Avon, 

Mass., a prominent 
boot and shoe manu- 
facturer. It was donated 
to the DAR Museum by sis- 
ters Florence Clapp 
Cunningham and 
Mary Ella Clapp Alline. The 
name “Cunningham” is writ- 
ten in pencil on the back of the 
face. It can be seen in the Iowa 
Period Room. 

The DAR Museum’s 
lighthouse clock—originally 
known as the “Patent Alarm 
Timepiece”—was a style 
first patented in 1819 by celebrated 
clockmaker Simon Willard of Boston. The 


Eli Terry clock 


20 Daughters of the American Revolution 


Lighthouse clock 


type was not a commercial success, and 
itis speculated that fewer than 200 were 
manufactured. Willard worked to 
improve both the clock movement and 
the case design, leading to many 
construction variants. No two lighthouse 
clocks are completely identical. The 
clock found in the Alabama Period Room 
represents the third and final model 
designed by Willard. This was the first 
item purchased by the DAR’s Museum 
Keeper Fund, and the finial on top of the 
clock is replicated on the Museum 


_ Keeper pin. 


First patented in 1802 by 
brothers Aaron and Simon Willard, 
the gallery or banjo style clock— 
so named because of its similarity 
to the musical instrument—is 
represented in an example 
manufactured by Horace Tifft 
of North Attleboro, Mass. This 

one dating to the 1830s has a 
mahogany case with carved 
side scrolls. The bottom 
glass panel depicting a house 
is a modern replacement. 
It can be found in the Ohio 
Period Room. 4 
Deanna Lutz is Regent of 
Harmony Hall DAR Chapter, 

Fort Washington, Md. A 
clockmaker, she is the owner of Southern 
Maryland Clock Repair. 


Those we love don't go away, 
they walk beside us every day. 


. Faithful 
Fuzzies’ 


Exclusive Hamilton 
Figurine Debut 
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FOLLOW US ON Shown larger than 
si) actual size of 3%” wide. 


A special little “bear” hug to help comfort a hurting heart. 


Those We [ove don't go away Featuring Hamilton's adorable Faithful Fuzzies® _ sight of a visiting cardinal friend, you will too ... 
They walk beside us every day teddy bear, “A Love So Dear” is a wonderfully knowing that the spirit of your loved one is near. 


Onseen, unheard, but always near) heartfelt tribute to someone whose memory you'll : : 
ry Special 30-day Free Preview. 
So loved, so missed, so very dear | aiyays hold in your heart. P y 


Limited to only 95 casting days, “A Love So 


Sweetly crafted by hand. Dear” is individually hand-numbered and sent 
Memorial bench shares From teddy’s bouquet of delicately sculpted with a matching Certificate of Authenticity. 
a comforting sentiment. lilies to the stone-look of the memorial bench Whether to cherish and take comfort in 
that’s graced with a tender, uplifting sentiment, yourself, or to share with someone who could use 


every detail is crafted and painted by hand. a little “bear” hug, simply mail in the coupon 
And just as this teddy bear takes comfort inthe _ below for a no-risk Free Preview. 
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An Open Invitation to 
‘Read House & Gardens >= 


By Courtney Peter 


/ Historic Homes 


arents are not the only ones 

| who hope their children 

lead more comfortable, 

successful lives than their 

own. Offspring do, too. That 

was certainly the case for 

George Read II. Based on the paternal 

example of George Read I—signer of both 

the Declaration of Independence and the 

United States Constitution, U.S. Senator 

and the first chief justice of Delaware— 

Read imagined himself ascending to even 

greater professional heights and built a 

house to match. While he never reached 

his father’s rarefied stature, Read’s 

14,000-square-foot red brick mansion 

overlooking the Delaware River became 
his architectural legacy. 

For the past 45 years, care of the 
property’s past, present and future has 
rested with the Delaware Historical 
Society. “We are proud to’be'stewarding a 
site that has somuch potential to connect 
little New Gastletoamuchilarger world—to 
the Philadelphia region but also to national 
and global 19th-century narratives, and 
then to the national movement toward 
reviving an idealized Colonial past,” said 
Brenton Grom, director of Read House 
& Gardens in New Gastle, Del. “We are 
excited to make the Read House a model 
for what a historic house museum can be 
in the 21st century.” 


COURTESY OF THE DELAWARE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
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FEDERAL-STYLE MASTERPIECE 

Born in 1765, George Read I] grew up ina 
modest family home next door to the future 
site of his two-and-a-half-story mansion. 
In adulthood, Read racked up milestones of 
maturity. He studied law, married and started 
a family. In 1789, President George Washington 
appointed Read the first U.S. Attorney for the 
District of Delaware. The position, which he 
held until 1815, represents the pinnacle of a 
political career punctuated by unsuccessful 
attempts to secure a judicial appointment or a 
seat in the U.S. House of Representatives. 

In 1797, Read began planning to build a 
home modeled after Philadelphia’s finest 


24 Daughters of the American Revolution 


Federal-style mansions on the lot next to 
his father’s house. Building stalled, possibly 
due to George Read I’s death in 1798 and a 
tendency for the younger Read’s taste to 
outstrip his budget. 

Construction gathered momentum in 
1801, as Read brought in expert craftsmen 
from Philadelphia. Master builder Peter 
Crowding, whose work also peppers historic 
New Castle, supervised construction. William 
Thackara, a founder and first president of the 
Master Plasterers’ Company of Philadelphia, 
later worked on the U.S. Capitol and the 
Pennsylvania State House. Robert Wellford 
added high-style detail via composition 
ornament, a molded substance used to adorn 
wood surfaces in lieu of carved wood or 
stone. In another example of cost-effective 
yet visually striking embellishment, mantels, 
lintels and chair rails sport decorative punch- 
and-gouge work, a technique that employed a 
drill and chisel to create motifs such as swags, 
waves, rosettes and triglyphs. 

“Composition ornament and punch-and- 
gouge work arose, flourished and declined 
together ... Punch-and-gouge work is found 
mostly in the Mid-Atlantic region, especially 
in and around Philadelphia,” wrote Mark 
Reinberger in Utility and Beauty: Robert 


Above: The Colonial 
revival dining room 
with hand-painted 
wallpaper of New Castle 
scenes, staged to a 1929 
photograph by Frances 
Benjamin Johnston 
Left: Exterior view 
Below: Palladian window 
in second-floor hall 
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Wellford and Composition Ornament in 
America (University of Delaware Press, 
2004). “It appeared in the very late 18th 
century but did not flourish until about 1800. 
The Read House was an early instance of its 
comprehensive use.” 

From the commanding facade to the central 
Palladian window to the soaring 13- and 14-foot 
ceilings, each carefully considered feature of 
the Read House, completed in 1804, supports 
its standing as a superlative example of the 
Philadelphia Federal style. 


GILDED LILY 

After Read died in 1836, his heirs auctioned 
the home’s contents to pay his creditors, then 
rented out the property for the next decade. 
William Couper, once a tenant of George Read 
I’s former home, bought Read House when he 
returned to New Castle after making a fortune 
in the China trade. The wealthy bachelor’s 
mother, siblings and their children 
moved in with him. 

Couper fulfilled Read’s unrealized 
vision by developing and installing 
extensive gardens under the direction of 
Philadelphia gardener and horticulturist 
Robert Buist. Divided into three parts, 
the plantings covered 1.5 acres: a 
formal flower garden in front, a park- 
like middle section filled with shrubs 
and trees, and a large kitchen garden 
at the back of the property. According 
to the Delaware Historical Society, 
surviving documentation and recent 
archaeological excavation suggest the 
original garden plan remains almost 
completely intact, though plantings have 
changed over the past 150 years. 

Prescient preservationists Philip and 

Lydia Laird, who saw New Castle not asa 
declining port town bypassed by railroad 
and canal traffic, but for the historic haven 
it could be, bought Read House in 1920. 
“Not only did the preservation movement 
take off locally and materialize as a unified 
project and cityscape, but the Colonial 
Revival movement in America also 
matured into something that informed 
popular taste across society,” Grom 
said. “Part of it is preservation, but it’s 
also imagination, it’s design, it’s making 
something look deliberately old.” 


The dining room features hand-painted 
wallpaper the Lairds commissioned from 
Philadelphia’s Chapman Decorating Company 
in 1927 to capture the feeling of the Colonial 
Revival movement. Scenes from New Castle 
history play out across the walls: William Penn’s 
first landing in the New World in New Castle in 
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First-floor hall with 
punch-and-gouge 
woodcarving and plasterwork 
by William Thackara 


Frederick County Archives 
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When You Go 


Read House & Gardens 
42 The Strand, New 
Castle, Del. 

(302) 322-8411 
@readhouseandgardens 
Open 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Wednesday to Friday 
and 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Saturday and Sunday 
readhouseandgardens.org 


“A Day in Old New 
Castle,” one of the 
nation’s longest-running 
annual home and 
garden tours, has been 
canceled this year for 
the first time since 1924 
due to the coronavirus 
outbreak. Hopefully 
next May the event can 
resume to showcase 
public and private 
homes and gardens that 
stun the senses, such 
as the aromatic peony 
blooms at Read House 
& Gardens. Presented 
by Historic New Castle 
C(historicnewcastle.com), 
the event also features 
children's games and 
musical entertainment. 


While touring Read 
House, take in "#INSPO: 
135 Years of Photographs 
and Miniature Rooms 
Inspired by Historic 
Interiors," an upcoming 
multimedia exhibition. 
Period photographs of 
Read House displayed 
alongside new images 
demonstrate interior 
evolution, while a 
collection of three- 
dimensional historic 
rooms by Peter Kendall 
pinpoint captured 
moments in time. 


1682, a New Castle cityscape and 
landmark local buildings. 

High-society hosting motivated 
other changes, such as the addition 
of aswimming pool and pool house, 
both of which have been removed. 
The couple even converted much 
of the basement into a private 
German beer hall where they 
entertained family and friends. One 
of those rathskeller rooms has been 
preserved. 

Prior to her death in 1975, Lydia, 
who survived Philip by 28 years, 
arranged to transfer ownership 
of Read House to the Delaware 
Historical Society. 


A CULTURAL ASSET 

Guided by correspondence and 
probate records, the historical 
society worked into the 1990s to 
ensure the staged rooms reflected 
the life span of the house. Ten 
years ago, an exterior restoration 
addressed everything from 
repointing brick to repairing 
woodwork to resetting garden 
pavers. A $1 million update of the 
climate control systems is also 
planned for the fall. “It’s one of the 
more unglamorous capital projects 
you can undertake, but it’s crucial 
for the collections,” Grom said. 
“We're not just taking care of our 
own assets, we’re also opening 
the door to a richer program of 
exhibitions.” 

A desire to engage and inspire 
modern audiences informs every 
aspect of operations at Read 
House—not only to share the site’s trove of 
treasures with the public, but also to ensure 
its continued viability as a historic house 
museum. “We want to start by looking at the 
world we live in and asking ourselves how 
these cultural assets we have been entrusted 
with fit into that world, instead of relegating 
these assets to the past,” Grom said. 

The Colonial Revival era has become a 
powerful point of connection for younger 
generations that find comfort in nostalgia and 
appreciate purposefully collected, meaningful 


26 Daughters of the American Revolution 


Top to Bottom: The German beer hall's basement tap room; 
A back parlor awash in aqua; In the front parlor, salmon walls 
complement views of the property framed by the windows 


design. Offering visitors achance to absorb the 
surroundings at their own pace helps, too. For 
example the annual house party, Read House & 
Gardens Lit for the Holidays, invites guests to 
relax and socialize while sipping boozy punch. 
More day-in-the-life than unabridged history, 
the format emphasizes the experiential over 
the educational yet still harks back to the past. 
“When this was a living, breathing dwelling 
house, there was alittle less angst about making 
everything right and more attention to fulfilling 
the needs of the moment,” Grom said. 0 
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.And a Hug Areund the Neck/ 


Share this Charming Expression with Your Granddaughter 
in an Exclusive Heirloom Music Box 


¥ Loving message under clear glass on a hand-crafted wooden music box 
¥ Accented with engraved filigree, golden trim, and graceful scalloped edging 


Your granddaughter is your sweetie, and you love her so. Let her know just how much... 
a@ bushel and a peck! This charming expression—inspired by the chart-topping song 
from the 1950s—now graces the lid of a new heirloom music box your granddaughter will 
cherish. The sentiment is showcased under glass framed by a golden rim. The hand-crafted 
wooden box features a warm, natural finish. And, it plays “A Bushel and a Peck,” of course! 

Strong demand is expected for this special musical treasure, so order one for your 
granddaughter now at just $59.99", payable in two convenient installments of $29.99 
and backed by our 365-day money-back guarantee. Send no money now. It’s easy to order; 
simply complete and mail the coupon today. 


©2019 8GE 01-30694-001-BDU www.bradfordexchange.com/30694 
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A limitod-cdition presentation restricted 10 295 craling days. Please allow 4-6 weeks 
for shipment. Sales are subjoct to product availability and order acceptance. 
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CAPE MAY, NEW JERSEY 


In the 1600s, English colonists from 
: 


Connecticut and Massachusetts intro- 
duced whaling and farming to the area 
now known as Cape May. It was first 
formed as Cape Island, then reincor- 
\ porated as Cape Island City before 
becoming Cape May City in 1869. 
| By 1766, Cape Island had become a 
™™ | vacation draw, where visitors from 
, Philadelphia arrived by horse- 
) drawn wagons and stagecoaches. 
| Advertisements in Philadelphia 
| newspapers described the area as 
\ the ideal place to sunbathe and 
enjoy fish, oysters and crabs 


Today, visitors to Cape May, N.J 
can tour these landmarks 


HISTORIC COLD SPRING 
| VILLAGE. Explore southern 
New Jersey’s past in an open-air 
living history museum, located 
just three miles north of Cape 
May City. It contains more than 
30 acres and 27 restored build- 
ings from across Cape May 
County, as well as authentic 


reconstructions of historic 
buildings. 


www.hcsv.org 
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EMLEN PHYSICK ESTATE. Emlen 
Physick Jr., a doctor and farmer, along 
with his widowed mother and maiden 
aunt, moved into the home upon its 
completion in 1879. Visitors to the 
museum can tour restored rooms to 
get a glimpse into the lifestyle of this 
Victorian-era Cape May family. www. 
capemaymac.org/emlen-physick-estate 


THE COLONIAL HOUSE. Home 

to the Greater Cape May Historical 
Society, the Colonial House is consid- 
ered to be one of the oldest surviving 
houses on the island, though archi- 
tectural historians have had difficulty 
dating the structure, due to interior 
surfaces that have been covered by 
alterations dating from the early 1800s. 
The home was originally a tavern and 
the family home of Revolutionary War 
Patriot Memucan Hughes. It is open to 
the public, at no charge, from June 15 to 
September 15. www.capemayhistory.org * 


EUREKA, CALIFORNIA 


' 


Located on the shores of Humboldt Bay, Eureka, Calif, is bookended by 
the Pacific Ocean and glorious redwood trees. This seaport town—the largest 
coastal city between San Francisco and Portland, Ore.—is home to ornate 


19th-century homes, a maritime 
museum and a Victorian-era 
Old Town district. 


BLUE OX MILLWORKS 
HISTORIC PARK. Discover 
the process of creating custom 
woodworking masterpieces at 
the Blue Ox Millworks Historic 
Park. Watch craftsmen mill logs, 
run molders, make scrollwork, 
turn wood columns, make stains 
and even work in the fully 
functioning blacksmith shop. 
Depending on the day and sea- 
son, visitors may get to watch 
potters, plaster workers and 
book binders demonstrate their 
craft. www.blueoxmill.com 


OLD TOWN EUREKA. Listed 


The Carson 
Mansion in Old 
Town Eureka 


on the National Register of Historic Places, the 350-acre historic district 
contains more than 150 Victorian-era buildings. In 1865, Eureka’s “Old 
Town” was considered a lively place, with a booming economy and many 
successful businesses. Today, art venues, coffee shops, antique stores, res- 


taurants, museums and galleries, and shops line the streets. 


www.eurekamainstreet.org * 
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ST. SIMONS ISLAND, GEORGIA 


In the 16th century, Spanish explorers 
dubbed the Georgia island as “San Simone.” 
In 1736, British General James Oglethorpe 
established Fort Frederica and the town 
of Frederica on the west side of St. Simons 
Island. A second fort, Fort St. Simons, was 
built a few years later. 


ST. SIMONS LIGHTHOUSE. 
Ghostbusters will enjoy visiting the 

St. Simons Lighthouse, an allegedly 
haunted white tower constructed between 
1868 and 1872 to replace an earlier struc- 
ture. According to local lore, the St. Simons 
Lighthouse is haunted by the restless 
spirit of Frederick Osborne, one of its former keepers from 
1874-1880. Osborne was murdered by an assistant after he 
supposedly made improper comments to his assistant's wife. 
www.coastalgeorgiahistory.org/visit/st-simons-lighthouse-museum 


FORT FREDERICA NATIONAL MONUMENT. In 1736, 
General James Edward Oglethorpe built Fort Frederica 

to defend the colony 
against Spanish attacks 
from Florida. Just six 
years later, Spanish and 
British forces collided 
on St. Simons Island, and 
Fort Frederica’s troops 


MACKINAC ISLAND, MICHIGAN 


Mackinac Island was first established by French colonists 
as a fur trading center in the 18th century. However, after the 
French ceded their territory in North America to the British 
after the French and Indian War, the British established Fort 
St. Joseph on what was then known as Michilimackinac. 


COLONIAL 
MICHILIMACKINAC. 
Costumed interpreters give 
tours and demonstrations 

of cooking, crafts and trades 
from the Colonial era. In 2020, 
special programs will include: 
“Michilimackinac 1777: At 
War”; “The Pleasures of the 
Table: Canadian Cuisine at 
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defeated the Spanish— 
ensuring Georgia’s future 
as a British colony. Today, 
the fort’s remnants are 
maintained by the National 
Park Service. 
www.nps.gov/fofr/index.htm 


CHRIST CHURCH 
FREDERICA. More than 
20,000 people visit the 
campus and cemetery of 
Christ Church Frederica 
every year. Set beneath 
towering oak trees, Christ 
Church—one of the oldest 
churches in Georgia—was 
built nearly 70 years after the island was settled by English 
colonists. However, the congregation met together in homes 
before the building was constructed. From 1736-1766, 
ministers such as Charles Wesley, John Wesley and George 
Whitfield hosted island-wide religious services at the site 
where the church was built. www.ccfssi.org * 


Famous 
seastack on 
Mackinac 
Islandiknown 
as/Arch Rock 


the Merchant’s House”; “She Was Very Generally Respected: 
Women at Michilimackinac”; and “Regulars on the Frontier: 
Barracks Life.” www.mackinacparks.com/parks-and-attractions/ 
colonial-michilimackinac/ 


MACKINAC ISLAND STATE PARK. Michigan’s first state 
park contains 70 miles of roads and trails, shared by horses, 
bikes and walkers. More than 80% of Mackinac Island is state 
park property, and visitors can walk along botanical trails and 
learn about floral life on the island; visit the Native American 
Cultural History Trail and learn about the impact of American 
Indians in the region; and see the many limestone formations 
throughout the park. www.mackinacparks.com * 
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ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


Spanish conquistador Pedro Menéndez de 
Avilés founded St. Augustine in 1565. The city 
was the capital of Spanish Florida for more 
than 200 years. In 1819, Spain ceded Florida 
to the United States, and the city was named 
the capital of the Florida territory in 1821. 
Today, it is known as the oldest continuously 
inhabited European-established settlement in 
the United States. 


CASTILLO DE SAN MARCOS. The Castillo 
is the oldest masonry fort in the continental 
United States—and the oldest structure in St. 
Augustine. The Spanish began construction 
on the Castillo de San Marcos in 1672, though 
it took 23 years to complete. The fort, made 
of coquina rock, was fire resistant and impen- 
etrable to attacks from the British. In 1900, the 
Castillo was removed from the list of active 
military forts, and in 1924, it was recognized 
as a National Historic Landmark. In 1942, 
Congress renamed the Fort, reverting to its 
Spanish name: the Castillo de San Marcos. 
www.nps.gov/casa/index.htm 


FORT MOSE. The fort is no longer standing, 
but it is the site of the first legally sanctioned 
free African-American settlement. Chartered 
in 1738 by the Spanish governor of Florida, 

it was built for people fleeing slavery from 
British colonies. In 1994, the fort was rec- 
ognized as a National Historic Landmark, 
and the National Park Service honored Fort 
Mose as a precursor site of the National 
Underground Railroad Network in 2009, On 
the first Saturday of every month (except 
July and December), Fort Mose Historic Park 
hosts militia muster and training, bringing 
the 1700s to life with firing drills and lessons 
about historic weapons. www.visitstaugustine. 
com/thing-to-do/fort-mose * 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Incorporated in 1839, Galveston quickly became an active seaport and 
a large city in the state of Texas. The state’s first post office, opera house, 
Roman Catholic hospital and country club were built in Galveston. By 
1900, Galveston was the fourth-largest city in the state, but that same 
year, a great storm hit the shore and killed more than 6,000 people and 
destroyed more than 3,600 buildings. In the years that followed, Galveston 
worked to rebuild, but struggled 
to return to the prosperous city 
that it once was. In the 1980s, 
wealthy residents started a 
revitalization effort, focusing 
on overhauling and promoting 
Galveston’s historic downtown 
district. Today, the 27-mile-long 
island is surrounded by incred- 
ible history and entertainment. 


1877 TALL SHIP ELISSA 
AND TEXAS SEAPORT 
MUSEUM. Elissa was built 

in Scotland as a merchant 
vessel and first launched on 
October 27, 1877. She sailed 
under both Norwegian and 
Swedish flags, and was eventu- 
ally sold to Finland in 1930, 
then again to Greece in 1959. 

In 1970, Elissa was purchased 
for the San Francisco Maritime 
Museum, yet she rested ina 
salvage yard in Greece until 

the Galveston Historical Foundation purchased the ship in 1975. The 
restoration process was completed in 1979. Today, Elissa remains one of 
the world’s oldest sailing ships still in operation. When not at sea, she’s 
available for tours at the Texas Seaport Museum. www.galvestonhistory.org/ 
sites/1877-tall-ship-elissa-at-the-texas-seaport-museum 


THE GRAND. Catch a show 
at The Grand, the 1894 opera 
house that survived the great 
storm in 1900 and endured 
years of neglect throughout 
various points in history. In 
1974, residents of Galveston 
wanted to support the arts 
community and helped launch 
the restoration of The Grand. 
Between 1974 and 1990, Galveston’s arts supporters renewed that commit- 
ment when they raised $8 million to repair and reopen the opera house. 
Today, the opera house hosts musical theater performances, orchestras 
and musical artists. www.thegrand.com * 
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Romantic? «. 


In American culture today, love is 
considered the only real reason for 


marriage. But in the Colonial era, love wasn’t 
requisite for matrimony. In fact, colonists 
associated love with “immaturity and 
impermanence,” according to “Courtship 
in Early America” on Digital History. In the 
words of Tina Turner, 
“What's love got to do with it?” 


/ By Elise Warner and Megan Hamby / 
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The wedding ceremony of 
George Washington and 
Martha Dandridge Custis on 
January 6, 1759. Lithograph by 
Junius Brutus Stearns, 1854. 


n 17th- and 18th-century New England, 
courtship wasn’t a private affair—in fact, 
the law gave parents “the care and power 
.. for the disposing of their children in 
marriage.” Marriage was based on property, 
compatibility and piety—civil contracts 
cemented the relationship between children of 
gentlefolk, according to Digital History. 

Fathers could legally decide which men would 
be permitted to court their daughters. For instance, 
sometime between 1708 and 1709, Boston bookseller 
Samuel Gerrish began courting Mary Sewall, the 
18-year-old daughter of Puritan magistrate Samuel 
Sewall. Gerrish was rumored to have courted several 
young women, leading the scrupulous Judge Sewall 
to be concerned for his young daughter's well-being. 

After hearing “various and uncertain Reports,” 
Judge Sewall sent a letter to the suitor’s father, 
Reverend Joseph Gerrish, asking for the “naked 
Truth,” according to Judith S. Graham in 
Puritan Family Life: The Diary of Samuel Sewall 
(Northeastern, 2000). After receiving a reassuring 
response from Reverend Gerrish, Judge Sewall 
allowed the younger Gerrish to pursue his daughter— 
and they were married in August 1709. 


But permission and blessings from fathers 
weren't the only requirement. Family patriarchs 
also anticipated receiving property in return for 
their daughters’ hands. Men were expected to bring 
property and other assets to the nuptials, and fathers 
bestowed dowries worth approximately half as 
much as the groom’s possessions on their daughters. 
Potential suitors wouldn’t dare court a young woman 
without her father’s permission and blessing—lest 
they risk being sued for “hoodwinking.” 


Conscious Coupling 


When a couple chose to marry, they had two 
options. One option was the publication of 
marriage—a public announcement in a Christian 
church or in the town council of an impending 
marriage between two specified persons. Banns 
of marriage had to be published—verbally or by 
written notice—at three consecutive meetings at the 
couple's church, and the community was allowed to 
object. The second option was a marriage license. 
A marriage license was often more expensive, but 
couples did not have to wait an extended period of 
time to marry. 
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Traditional, yet controversial, practices were often 
used by courting couples. “Bundling”—a practice 
thought to have originated in the Netherlands or 
British Isles—became a common practice in America, 
particularly in Pennsylvania’s Dutch Country. Wooing 
couples spent the night in bed—fully clothed—with a 
board wedged between them. Some scholars believe 
that this practice originated with the story of Boaz 
and Ruth in the Bible—where Ruth, a widow, spends 
the night on the threshing floor of wealthy landowner 
Boaz. Ruth and Boaz spent the evening talking before 
committing to marriage. 

“Most early histories characterize bundling as 
charming, socially acceptable, and—wink, wink—a 
little racy,” wrote Amy Poole in a 2011 article for Early 
American Life. 

“The degree of intimacy enjoyed during these 
nocturnal meetings must have varied from one 
couple to the next,” according to historian Richard 
Godbeer in his book Sexual Revolution in Early 
America (JHUP, 2004). In the late 18th century, New 
England’s premarital pregnancy rate was 30-40%, 
meaning some of these encounters likely involved 
sexual intercourse, according to Godbeer. 

Reverend Andrew Burnaby, a vicar in Greenwich, 
England, visited the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 
1759 and recorded his thoughts about this “very 
extraordinary method of courtship” in his diary. A 
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suitor would tell his beloved’s parents that he wished 
to marry her and ask permission to “tarry with her 
one night.” 

If a woman accepted his suit, the banns would be 
published and the couple married. If not, they went 
their separate ways, “unless, which is an accident 
that seldom happens, the forsaken fair-one prove 
pregnant, and then the man is obliged to marry her, 
under pain of excommunication,” Burnaby wrote. 

Inearly Colonial days, many marriage arrangements 
were simple. “You joined hands and declared that you 
took each other to be a lawfully wedded spouse, and 
lived together. Henceforth you were man and wife,” 
wrote Andrew G. Gardner in an article for Colonial 
Williamsburg. 


Something Old, Something New 


Wedding customs began to change in the early 
1700s. Parental authority weakened, and young 
lovers began to accept or refuse a spouse with less 
intervention. Couples influenced by the romantic 
notions of marriage took it upon themselves to discuss 
personal deficiencies and motivations. 

Wedding pies, a tradition that began in the 17th 
century, continued into the beginning of the 19th 
century. These were filled with sweetbreads, mutton 
or mince, with the most important ingredient—a ring 
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made of glass—baked inside the “bride’s pie.” The girl who Marria y e Law 


discovered the ring was said to be the next to marry. eee fences 
Sometimes, the couple shared a barley “wedding loaf,” a Colonial American laws spendthrift spouse. 

custom dating back to the Roman Empire. The groom ate forbade spousal abuse. The Settlers of English descent — 

some, then broke the rest over the bride’s head to symbolize “Body of Liberties” adopted followed customs oftheir 

her loss of virginity. by the Massachusetts Bay homeland such as continuing — 
In the 1800s, informal weddings were held in the home of Colonists in 1641 declared, the practice of dowry, and 


the bride’s parents. Visitors stopped by to wish the couple “Every married woman shallbe _— the announcement of banns 
well on their new lives together both on the wedding day and free from bodily corruption or stated from tf he pulpit for three 
throughout the following week. stripes by herhusband,unless consecutive weeks. Butbanns 
Women often chose gowns that they could wear again. it be in his own defense upon could be impractical in Colonial — 
White, though a common choice today, was considered her assault.” Wife-beaters could | America. Traveling to scattered — 
impractical. Colors were based on superstition: “Married be fined, whipped or publicly homesteads to inform distant — 


in blue and he'll always be true. Married in green, ashamed shamed in church. families was difficult, and many — 
to be seen.” Women who married widowers frequently wore Husbands had to support Colonists couldnotsparethe 
black out of respect. and cohabit with their wives. time needed for farm duties to 

By the end of the 18th century, love—or, at least, affection— Wayward husbands could be make the rounds. The marriage — 
changed the unspoken rules for engagements and marriage. Gra ee cour tog adultery, license eventually evolved as 
Men sought to gain favor with the ladies they were attracted and spouses were chastised an alternative to banns. Use 


to, and courtship became even more intricate. Couples for transgressions. ena of licenses spread throughout 
attended dances, socials, picnics and concerts, and learned anti-nuptial contracts allowed the Colonies in the late 17th 
more about one another—that evolved into “dating.” <4 women to retain control over century. 
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dehistory. org | 505 N. Market Street, Wilmington, DE 19801 | (302) 655-7161 
Delaware History Museum | Mitchell Center for African American Heritage | Old Town Hall 
Research Library | Willingtown Square 
National Historic Landmark Read House & Gardens - 4.2 The Strand, New Castle 
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t the end of Manhattan’s 
Battery sits the Castle Clinton 
National Monument, a large 


PO ae es 


Island or Ellis Island. Some 3 million 
people pass through each year, but no 
one knows how many take the time to 
glance at the small exhibit on its past 
lives as a fort, beer garden, aquarium and, 
most important, America’s first official 
immigration reception center. 
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Completed in 1811 and originally 
called the Southwest Battery, 
Castle Clinton was one of four 
forts built around New York City 
to defend against a feared British 
invasion in the prelude to the 
War of 1812. In 1817, the fort was 
renamed Castle Clinton in honor 
of Governor DeWitt Clinton, who 
also served as a New York City 
mayor and New York senator in 
the early 1800s. 

In 1823, the federal government 
transferred ownership of the 
obsolete fort to New York City, 
according to the National Park Service (NPS). The city 
leased the site to two businessmen, who landscaped the 
grounds, renovated the circular fort, added a domed ceiling, 
and installed a beer garden, restaurant, stage and 6,000 
seats, according to the online Museum of Family History 
(www.museumoffamilyhistory.com) 

Rechristened Castle Garden, it opened in 1824 and soon 
reigned as the city’s premier entertainment venue, where “for 
$5, ticket holders can promenade around the walls, and sip 
mint juleps, ginseng, and punch liquor,” relax in seawater-filled 
tubs and watch fireworks at night, according to the Battery 


Conservancy. 


Cajle Garden 


Side view of the 
Castle Clinton facade 


The site hosted concerts, 
operas and theatrical events. 
It was where P.T. Barnum 
staged the September 11, 1850, 
American debut of the “Swedish 
Nightingale” Jenny Lind. The 
city also used it for lavish 
entertainments for heavyweights 
such as the Marquis de Lafayette 
and presidents John Tyler and 
James K. Polk. 

Castle Garden even served as a 
kind of exposition center, where 
inventors displayed new devices 
such as the “telegraph, Colt 
revolving rifles, steam-powered fire engines and underwater 
electronic explosives,” according to the NPS. 


IMMIGRATION PRESSURES BUILD 

While New Yorkers indulged at Castle Garden, the city faced a 
crisis as growing numbers of European immigrants disembarked 
at other piers not far away. 

European immigration to America had waxed and waned 
since the Revolution, fluctuating in response to political events 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Unrest, wars, economic pressures 
and famines touched off a new surge starting in the 1840s, 
primarily in New York City. 
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From the Revolution until the late 
19th century, the United States had a 
largely open-door immigration policy. 
Congress allowed states to set their own 
immigration policies. There were few 
restrictions and no quotas—if you could 
pay for the passage, you could come to 
America. 

Such voyages could take two or three 
months. Emigrants were crammed below 
decks in filthy, inhumane conditions. The 
introduction of steam-powered vessels 
starting around mid-century made the 
voyages somewhat less miserable by 
shortening their duration, but shipboard 
conditions remained substandard. 

As a result, the immigrants arrived 
dirty, exhausted, sometimes ill and 
totally perplexed about this new world. 


(One entrance into 
| Gastle Clinton 


In 1855, the city declined to renew 
the Castle Garden lease, and the 
state legislature voted to make it 
New York’s—and America’s— first 


official immigration center. 


As soon as they stepped onto U.S. soil, they were preyed upon 
by pickpockets, robbers, and “runners” for expensive, shoddy 
boarding houses whose keepers overcharged and often robbed 
the hapless newcomers. 

New York City officials realized it needed a central entry 
point to receive the immigrants. The center would offer a safe 
place to be registered and receive medical examinations, food 
and clean clothes. They also needed to exchange money at 
fair rates and find a place to stay or get information on how 
to reach their final destinations. 

In 1855, the city declined to renew the Castle Garden lease, 
and the state legislature voted to make it New York’s—and 
America’s—first official immigration center. The state created 
a nine-member Emigration Commission to oversee the facility, 
which was renamed the Emigrant Landing Depot. 

The selection of the site set off a “not-in-my-backyard” 
firestorm. Opponents railed that the odor, noise and confusion 
emanating from the complex would deter New Yorkers 
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from enjoying the Battery. Crammed 
with humanity, the depot was indeed 
noisy and confusing. In fact, Yiddish- 
speaking immigrants coined the term 
“Kesselgarden” that describes a place 
that is noisy, chaotic and confusing. 

Nearby property owners, including 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, said their property 
values would collapse. They predicted 
criminals and other ne’er-do-wells 
would flock to the Battery to pounce on 
immigrants as they left the center. 

The miscreants whose livelihoods 
depended on fleecing immigrants also 
protested loudly. Some threatened 
employees and even tried to storm the 
old fort after being refused entrance, 
according to Castle Garden as an 
Immigrant Depot, 1855-1890, by Dr. 
George J. Svejda (National Park Service 
Division of History, 1968). 

Despite the uproar, Castle Garden 
received its first wave of immigrants on 
August 3, 1855. The waves continued and 


Joseph Pulitzer 


Emma Goldman 


grew, arriving from Ireland, England, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
Poland and other countries. Some became famous, such as 
illusionist Harry Houdini, publisher Joseph Pulitzer, inventor 
Nikola Tesla and anarchist Emma Goldman. 


COMING TO AMERICA 

Ships arriving from Europe first stopped at Staten Island for 
a period of quarantine. Doctors culled the obviously sick before 
sending the rest to the depot. Those who passed another cursory 
health check moved on to the immense rotunda where they 
were registered and queried about their ultimate destinations. 

They had a chance to bathe, get something to eat and visit the 
Labor Exchange to try to find jobs. During the Civil War, many 
fresh arrivals enlisted in the Union Army. Once outside, they 
encountered the feral pack of hucksters and petty criminals. 
However, aid groups sprang up to try to protect the immigrants. 

The numbers were overwhelming. “Almost from the first, 
Castle Garden proved insufficient to the task of handling 
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the influx of humanity (300,000 alone 
in 1886),” wrote Martin Boris in the 
Museum of Family History’s online 
article, “Castle Garden: The First Entry 
Point to America.” 

The human flood overwhelmed 
all attempts to manage it. Conditions 
deteriorated and an 1887 crusade by 
Joseph Pulitzer’s The World newspaper 
exposed mismanagement, corruption and 
deplorable conditions. The depot was “a 
place for tyranny and whimsical rule ... 
the disgrace of the nation in the eyes of 
those who desire to become citizens.” 

The exposé led to congressional 
hearings that found Castle Garden was 
obsolete and recommended replacing it 
with a federal center. The government 
picked Ellis Island for the new center. 
Between the date that Castle Garden 
closed April 18, 1890, and January 1, 1892, 
when Ellis Island opened, the city’s Barge 
Office (now a U.S. Coast Guard station) 
served as a temporary depot. 


BACK FROM THE BRINK 

Many of Castle Garden’s records 
burned in an 1897 fire at Ellis Island, but 
it's estimated that more than 8 million 
people—two-thirds of all European 
immigrants between 1855 and 1890— 
arrived there, according to the NPS. 


————— —_ J 
The New York Aquarium at 4 
CastleGarden \ 


Castle Ga 


After several years of neglect, Castle 
Garden reopened in 1896 as the city 
aquarium. It averaged 5,000 visitors a 
day until the city closed it in 1940 during 
construction on the Brooklyn Battery 
Tunnel. The city moved the aquarium to 
Coney Island. 

In the 1940s, the abandoned site 
narrowly escaped demolition. Congress 
declared it anational monument in 1946, 
and in 1950, the city deeded it to the 
U.S. Department of the Interior. After a 
complete restoration, the National Park 
Service reopened it as Castle Clinton 
National Monument in 1975. Learn more 
at www.nps.gov/cacl. © 


Castle Garden 
Records 


Records that survived the 
devastating 1897 fire at Ellis 
Island are accessible online 
at the Statue of Liberty-Ellis 
Island Foundation website at 
libertyellisfoundation.org/ 
passenger or FamilySearch.org 

Originally preserved on 
microfilm, the records from 
1820-1957 were converted to 
9.3 million digital images “in 
a massive effort by 165,590 
online FamilySearch volunteers,” 
according to a 2018 Foundation 
press release. “The result is a 
free searchable online database 
containing 63.7 million names, 
including immigrants, crew, and 
other passengers traveling to and 
from the United States through 
the nation’s largest port of entry.” 

The records consist of three 
major periods of immigration: 

» New York Passenger Lists 

(Castile Garden) 1820-1891 
* New York Passenger Arrival 
Lists (Ellis Island) 1892-1924 
« New York, New York 
Passenger and Crew Lists 
1925-1957 
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Mountaineering— 
whether for science 
or sport—can “=a 
trace its origins to 
Colonial America 
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Darby Field is 
widely considered 
the first American 
colonist to climb 
a mountain. His 
ascent took place 


around 1642 in the 


province of New 
Hampshire. Field, 
along with at least 
one American 
Indian guide, 
climbed the “white 
hill’ now known as 
Mount Washington 
and thehighest peak 
in the northeastern 
United States. 


/ BylLena Anthony / 


ecause Field was illiterate, there were no 
primary records of the climb, but it was 
documented in two places—a pair of 1642 
journal entries, one written by Massachusetts 
Bay Colony Governor John Winthrop and 
another by Thomas Gorges, a deputy governor 
in the province of Maine. Winthrop wrote: 


“He made his journey in 18 days. ... Some of them (from an 
Indian town of some 200 people) accompanies him within 8 miles 
of the top, but durst go no further, telling him that no Indian 
ever dared to go higher, and that he would die if he went. ... The 
top of all was plain about 60 feet square. On the north side there 
was such a precipice, as they could scarce discern to the bottom. 
They had neither cloud nor wind on the top, and moderate heat. 
All the country about him seemed a level, except here and there 
a hill rising above the rest, but far beneath them.” 


Little else is known about Field. Even the date of his death— 
somewhere between 1649 and 1651—is murky. 

“What we do know and what is most important about Darby 
Field is that whatever he did and whatever he told about this 
ascent, it didn’t really inspire anyone,” said Allen Koop, visiting 
professor of history at Dartmouth College in Hanover, N.H. 
“This was a singular, isolated case. The colonists saw no point 


venturing up mountains.” 

In his 2016 book, Continental Divide: A History of American 
Mountaineering (WW. Norton), Maurice Isserman pointed out 
that “once the excitement of 1642 had passed,” no more than 
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a handful of climbers visited Mount Washington or its sur- 
rounding summits until the early 19th century. 

“Mountains were outside of the British colonists’ experience, 
and when they employed mountains as literary devices in ser- 
mons and histories, they usually linked the image with something 
unpleasant,” Isserman wrote. 

That changed, however, as the Enlightenment gave rise to both 
scientific exploration and aesthetic appreciation—qualities that 
mountaintops offer in spades. By the 1780s, American moun- 
taineers were not only awed by the beauty of mountains, but also 
curious about their height. 

In 1784, an expedition of Mount 
Washington led by Reverends Jeremy 
Belknap of Dover, N.H., and Manasseh 
Cutler of Ipswich, Mass., estimated the 
height at 7,800 feet. One expedition 
member thought the height had to be 
greater than 10,000 feet. The actual 
height is 6,288 feet. 

“Early estimates of the height of 
Mount Washington were, by today’s 
standards, wildly inaccurate,” said 
Peter Crane, curator of the Mount Washington Observatory 
Gladys Brooks Memorial Library in North Conway, N.H. “Some 
were pure guesswork, others used barometers; some mountain 
explorers used the measurement of the temperature of the boil- 
ing point of water.” 

The Belknap-Cutler measurement was made via mercury 
barometer—and not the pocket variety. “A mercury barometer 
of that day could be three to four feet long, and it was not uncom- 
mon for them to break,” Crane said. 

Barometric measurements were taken at the base of the moun- 
tain and at the top. These measurements were then compared to 
barometric readings at the coast, or sea level. 


Mount 
Mitchell 
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It wasn’t until the mid-1800s that mountaineers’ measurements 
came close to the actual height. An 1816 barometric observation 
led to a height calculation of 6,225 feet. An 1821 observation by 
Alden Partridge yielded a height of 6,238 feet. 

“They came pretty close, but perhaps by accident,” Crane said. 


PRACTICAL PURSUITS OF MOUNTAINEERING 

The Appalachian Mountains, of which Mount Washington is 
a part, stretch from Maine to Georgia. In its northern reaches, 
the range served mostly as a backdrop for life in the Colonies— 

: Canada was on the other side. But 
farther south, the mountain range 
was seen as a barrier to overcome. 

Thomas Jefferson’s interest in a 
passage to the Pacific Ocean cer- 
tainly wasn’t the first attempt. That 
credit goes to Sir William Berkeley, 
governor of the Virginia Colony, 
who ordered a 1669 expedition 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains. But 
Jefferson was the last—his curios- 
ity culminated with the 1804-1806 
Lewis and Clark expedition, which found said passage. 

But while Jefferson was correct to imagine that it existed, 
he underestimated what lay ahead for the Corps of Discovery. 

In his 1787 volume Notes on the State of Virginia, Jefferson 
wrote, “The mountains of the Blue Ridge ... are thought to be of 
a greater height, measured from their base than any others in 
our country, and perhaps in North America.... From data, which 
may found a tolerable conjecture, we suppose the highest peak 
to [be] about 4000 feet perpendicular. ...” 

He was right about one thing—the Blue Ridge Mountains 
had peaks higher than Mount Washington’s White Mountains. 
North Carolina’s Mount Mitchell is the highest peak of the 

—E Appalachian Mountains, standing nearly 

w 400 feet taller than Mount Washington. 

But Jefferson’s backyard peaks paled in 
comparison to the Rocky Mountains, 
which tower more than 14,000 feet 
high in some places. While the Corps of 
Discovery reached heights of only about 
7,000 feet—at Montana’s Lemhi Pass 
and Idaho’s Lolo Pass in the Northern 
Rockies—the unexpected altitude and 
span of the Rocky Mountains proved a 
formidable challenge in the fall of 1805. 
It took the group more than 50 days to 
cross the Continental Divide, during 
which they faced starvation and frostbite. 

“In their minds Jefferson and Lewis 
saw the Rockies as resembling the 
Appalachians in height and breadth,” 
wrote Stephen Ambrose in Undaunted 
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AWView of Pikes Peak 


concluded: “No human being could have 
ascended to its pinical [sic].” 

Pike died in battle during the War of 

j 1812, so he was not alive when 

“Nearly every one tried proven wrong. But someone 


to discourage me from did reach the mountain’s 
summit in 1820. In 1858, 


attempting it, but I Julia Holmes became the 
believed that I should first woman to climb Pikes 
succeed; and now, here Peak. Of the experience, she 


te: “Nearly every o 
I am...” —Julia Holmes, 1858 Te 2) a ak ee he 
tried to discourage me from 


attempting it, but I believed 

that I should succeed; and now, here Iam, 

and I feel that I would not have missed this 
glorious sight for anything at all.” 

In 1893, upon reaching the summit, 


Courage: Meriwether Lewis, Thomas Jefferson and the Opening Katharine Lee Bates was inspired by the view of “amber waves 
of the American West (Simon & Schuster, 1996). “It was this of grain” and “purple mountain majesties” to write the lyrics 
simple fact of imaginary geography that gave birth tothe Lewis _ to “America the Beautiful.” <& 


and Clark expedition.” 


ADVENTURE AWAITS 

As news spread that Lewis and 
Clark had returned safely to St. Louis, 
the starting point of their 28-month 
expedition, American Brigadier General 
Zebulon Pike, who had made a name 
for himself as an intrepid explorer, was 
making his way to the southernmost 
reaches of the Rocky Mountains. Near 
present-day Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Pike spotted the 14,115-foot mountain 
that would later be named for him— 
Pikes Peak. 

“In contrast to Lewis and Clark, who 
detested the mountains they encountered 
en route to the Pacific, and who were 
never tempted to try for the summit of 
any of them, Pike was determined to 
climb at least one of those high peaks, 
although that was not part of his original 
orders,” Isserman wrote. “Distances 
proved deceptive: Pike thought he was 
close enough to climb the mountain 
and return to camp in a single day, but 
three days later he and his party had 
yet to reach the base of their intended 
mountain.” 

Standing atop a still-undetermined 
mountain somewhere in the 9,000-foot 
range and seeing his soon-to-be-epon- 
YMous mountain in the distance, he 
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Children of the American Revolution 


"Good citizens cannot be made suddenly. They must grow..." 
Harnett Mufford Lothrop - DAR Member and Founder of 
The Natonal Soctety of the Children of the American Revolution, Apnil 5, 1895 
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Come Grow with Us 


in our 125" anniversary year! 
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Geologist and 
social reformer 


William Maclure 
created the 

first geological 

map of the 

United States. 


By Bill Hudgins 


Ithough he is perhaps better known for his 

efforts at educational and social reform, 

William Maclure first became famous as “the 

father of American geology” for creating the 

first geological map of the new nation in 1809. 
Like some deeply buried layer of basalt, his work formed the 
foundation on which later geologists and paleontologists built 
our knowledge of the distant past. 

Maclure was born in 1763 in Ayr, Scotland. He was baptized 
“James,” but at some point in his youth, he changed his given 
name to William and his surname from McLure to Maclure for 
unknown reasons, according to Leonard Warren in Maclure 
of New Harmony: Scientist, Progressive Educator, Radical 
Philanthropist (Indiana University Press, 2009). 

Maclure was one of 12 children, only six of whom survived 
childhood. As the oldest of the surviving children, he looked 


after his siblings throughout their lives and even brought them 
to America. He never married. 

Maclure’s father, David McLure, ran an import-export business, 
and for a time he provided a private tutor for his bright son. The 
youth then attended a public school, but he did not go to college. 
Most of his knowledge about science came from reading, obser- 
vation and discussion, according to “William Maclure—Scientist 
and Humanitarian,” by J. Percy Moore in the August 29, 1947, issue 
of the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. 


A Restless Emigré 

In 1778 at the age of 15, Maclure made his first trip to America, 
accompanying his father. There are no details about the precise 
location nor purpose of the trip, nor other details, according 
to Warren, who speculates that the Revolution had seriously 
damaged the family business. 
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Maclure came back to America alone in 1782, landing in 
New York City. He apparently explored business opportunities, 
because when he returned to England, he became a partner in 


the import-export firm of Miller, Hart & Co. 

He traveled widely across Europe for the 
firm, and in 1796 he returned to America 
to attend to extensive business matters. 
On this trip, he declared his intention to 
become a citizen. 

In 1803, Maclure returned to England 
where he was appointed to the Spoliation 
Commission by President Thomas 
Jefferson and charged with settling claims 
of U.S. citizens against France arising from 
the French Revolution. He took advantage 
of this post to travel extensively through 
Europe “accompanied by men of Science 
for the colection [sic] of Minerals and othe 
{sic] History,” according to a letter writt 


death by his brother, Alexander. These journeys set a pattern 


for the rest of his life. 
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It’s unclear what sparked 
his passion for geology, 
though rock and mineral 
collecting was a popular 
hobby at the time, par- 
ticularly for wealthy 
gentlemen with ample 
leisure time to dabble in 
scientific pursuits. 
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During this period, Maclure also amassed a considerable 
fortune. The wealth helped finance his later travels and support 
his efforts in educational and social reform. 


It’s unclear what sparked his passion 
for geology, though rock and mineral col- 
lecting was a popular hobby at the time, 
particularly for wealthy gentlemen with 
ample leisure time to dabble in scientific 
pursuits. Maclure was not trained as a 
geologist, but he made up for that lack 
by reading, discussions with fellow sci- 
ence enthusiasts and frequent field trips 
wherever he went in Europe. 

On these excursions, he obsessively 
collected specimens of minerals and 
rocks, noting details about their location 
and context. He quizzed locals to learn 


more about their soils and agricultural productivity. He spent 
considerable time in Switzerland, France, Italy and Spain, and at 
one point, he contemplated creating a geological map of Europe. 


In the end, he decided it was too big a job for one man. 


WIKIPEDIA 


A Man and His Map 

Instead, he decided to create a geological map of the new 
United States. He returned to America in 1808 and spent the 
next year ceaselessly traveling, collecting and mapping speci- 
mens, and writing. He said in letters and journals that he had 
visited every state and territory east of the Mississippi River 
and a few west of it. He claimed to have made 50 trips over the 


Maclure’s map of the country’s geology east of the 
Mississippi River used a simple color-coding system to clearly 
distinguish different types of rocks in specific areas. 


* Orange/Primitive rocks - The Adirondack Mountains, 
New England and the Piedmont 


* Red/Transitional rocks - The Appalachians 


Light Blue/Secondary or Floetz rocks - Flatter areas west of 
the Appalachians 


* Dark Blue/Old Red Sandstone - The Appalachians 


~ Yellow/Alluvial rocks - Coastal plains 


Allegheny Mountains and back. He liked to work alone, push- 
ing himself hard. An acquaintance, friend or guide sometimes 
traveled with him, but most dropped out from fatigue. 

In 1809, Maclure traveled to Philadelphia to present the map 
and an accompanying paper, “Observations on the Geology of 
the United States” to the American Philosophical Society (APS), 
which published them. 

This was the nation’s first geological map as well as the first 
to attempt to describe an entire country’s geology, according 
to Moore. It covered the area from the Mississippi River to the 
Atlantic and from the Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian border. 

Though some criticized details in both the map and paper, 
the achievement was widely acclaimed. Maclure knew his work 
had flaws, and he spent the next eight years correcting them and 
updating his research. The APS published the second, expanded 
edition in 1817 to even greater praise. 

Maclure described America in lithological terms, that is, he 
focused on rocks and minerals on or near the surface, rather 
than in stratigraphic terms, which would have detailed the rock 
layers deeper beneath the surface. 

In his work, he used a rock classification system developed 
by renowned German geologist Abraham Werner. The system 
was a standard for the time, though other geologists increas- 
ingly questioned its accuracy. Maclure had issues with it, too, 
but he knew Werner and used it because of its familiarity to 
other scientists. 

From oldest to youngest, the system classified rocks as 
“Primitive,” “Transition,” “Floetz” or “Secondary,” and “Alluvial” 
or “Tertiary.” Primitive rocks precipitated out of the global ocean 
first, before life appeared. Transition rocks were laid down 
next, soon after life had begun to appear, which explained the 

relative paucity of fossils in them. The Secondary rocks, which 


contained far more fossils, came next, followed by Tertiary rocks 
thought to have been deposited after a great flood. 

Maclure used a simple color-coding system to clearly distin- 
guish the different types. Primitive rocks (in orange) are found 
in the Adirondack Mountains, New England and the Piedmont, 
while Transitional rocks (red) are in the Appalachians. 
Secondary or Floetz rocks (light blue) lie in the flatter areas 
west of the Appalachians, along with a separate but related class 
Maclure called Old Red Sandstone (dark blue). Alluvial rocks 
(yellow) dominate the coastal plains. 

Maclure’s report included details about minerals and other 
resources he hoped his adopted country would exploit, such as 
coal. He also collected information on the location of various 
types of soil and their fecundity. 

The achievement established Maclure as a leader in the field 
of geology. He was president of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
from 1817-1840, and he was the first president of the American 
Geological Society, serving from 1819-1824. 


Educational and Social Reformer 

Maclure continued to travel widely and collect geological sam- 
ples and information as long as his health permitted. However, 
he increasingly focused on another passion—education. 

For most of his life, he had derided the English and American 
educational systems as outmoded and undemocratic. While 
traveling in Europe, he investigated newer, radical systems of 
education that he saw as keys to social reform. 

He was particularly fascinated by Swiss educator Johann 
Heinrich Pestalozzi’s approach. Often called “the father of 
modern education,” Pestalozzi believed everyone had a right 
to education, and that society should provide it. 

This fit well with Maclure’s social philosophy. He promoted 
Pestalozzi’s system in America, even underwriting one of the 
first schools established in Philadelphia in 1809. 

Maclure also met the British social reformer Robert Owen and 
helped finance Owen's utopian community near New Harmony, 
Ind. In 1825, he and a group of Pestalozzian educators joined 
the community. But he and Owen quarreled over their different 
beliefs, and the community foundered. 

By the late 1820s, Maclure’s health had begun to decline. He 
spent much of his remaining time in Mexico, Since his death 
on March 23, 1840, Maclure has been honored in several ways. 
His time at the forefront of geology from 1785 to 1819 is called 
“the Maclurean era” of American geology. Mount Maclure and 
the Maclure Glacier in Yosemite National Park were named 
for him. 

Maclure's friend and colleague, the American chemist 
Benjamin Silliman, remembered him with these words: “His 
views were noble; his fellow-creatures were his family, and to 
carry out his large plans his ample means were munificently 
bestowed. His own personal wants were few and simple, and a 
very small part of his revenue sufficed to supply them. Although 
some of his views were visionary, they were benevolent, and he 
was one of the benefactors of his race.” © 
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RELUCTANT 
GENERAL -~-- 


Artemas Ward helped launch the Revolution before 


fading into the background 


hort, plump and sickly, Artemas 

Ward might seem an unlikely 

candidate to help launch the 

Revolution. But, as one of the 

first major generals of the 
Continental Army, he was in the right 
place at the right time, and he commanded 
the respect of those he led. 


Outspoken Patriot 

Ward was born November 26, 1727, 
in the Worcester County, Mass., 
town of Shrewsbury. He graduated 
from Harvard in 1748 and briefly 
taught there. He married Sarah 
Trowbridge in 1750 and went on 
to father eight children. 

He wore many hats over the 
next half-century: farmer, store- 
keeper, township assessor, justice 
of the peace and politician. But it was 
his military career that established his 
name. In 1755, during the French and 
Indian War, he was made a major of the 
Massachusetts militia, charged with pro- 
tecting Massachusetts’ western frontier. 
In 1757 he was promoted to colonel. 

By 1762 he was back in Shrewsbury. 
Serving with Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock on the taxation committee of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony’s General 
Court, he became an outspoken critic of 
the British Parliament, leading to the revo- 
cation of his military commission in 1767. 
Nevertheless, he continued to rail against 
unfair taxation. On October 3, 1774, the 
entire Massachusetts Third Regiment 


resigned from British service and unani- 
mously elected Ward as its leader. Soon 
after, a colony-wide Committee of Safety 
named him general and commander in 
chief of the colony’s militia. 


Protecting Boston 
After the Battles of Lexington and 
Concord on April 19, 1775, sparked the 
Revolutionary War, Ward’s militiamen 
trained their efforts on protect- 
ing Boston. In June, having 
learned of a British plan 
to attack Bunker Hill, he 
ordered forces to fortify the 
area, leading to the Battle of 
Bunker Hill on June 17. 

Three days earlier, the 
Second Continental Congress 
had created a Continental Army 
with four major generals: Ward, Charles 
Lee, Philip Schuyler and Israel Putnam, 
with Ward second in command under 
General George Washington. Ward, 47, 
questioned his own suitability for the 
post. In a June 30, 1775, letter to the 
Continental Congress, accepting his 
commission, Ward wrote: “I... do heartily 
wish that the honor had been conferred 
upon a person better qualified to execute 
atrust so important.... lalways have been, 
and am still ready to devote my life, in 
attempting to deliver my native country 

from insupportable slavery.” 
The Siege of Boston continued until 
March 17,1776, when the British evacuated 
after being unable to advance on the city. 


George Washington and others, Lee 
included, expressed a low opinion of 
Ward and his soldiers’ lack of discipline. 
But Ward’s ragtag group, confronting the 
world’s most formidable army, largely 
consisted of volunteers eager to return to 
their farms. Ward earned their loyalty to 
do what needed to be done. Unfortunately, 
he was plagued by ill health and resigned 
from the army on March 20, 1777. 

He apparently nurtured a quiet dis- 
like for Washington, according to an 
article by Rebecca Anne Goetz for the 
April 2003 Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society, 1880-2008. Ward 
never forgave Washington for remarks 
made in 1775 that were “injurious to the 
Reputation of General Ward,” wrote 
Artemas Ward II in a January 22, 1819, 
letter to Christopher Gore. 


Later Life and Reputation 

Ward remained an active public servant 
after his retirement from military life. He 
was a State court justice, a state represen- 
tative and speaker of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, a delegate to 
the Continental Congress and a U.S. rep- 
resentative. Ward died on October 28, 
1800. John Adams declared he was “uni- 
versally esteemed, beloved and confided 
in by his army and his country.” 

After his death, many of his descen- 
dants worked to revive his historical 
reputation, Goetz writes. One of Ward’s 
great-grandsons—a seventh-generation 
Artemas Ward—“bequeathed the Ward 
homestead and a substantial endow- 
ment to Harvard University, from which 
funds were taken in the 1930s to erect a 
statue to the general.” (The statue is now 
in Ward Circle at American University 
in Washington, D.C.) This Artemas also 
commissioned a biography of his ances- 
tor in 192] and erected numerous plaques 
and paintings dedicated to him through- 
out Massachusetts. O 
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DO YOU HAVE A REVOLUTIONARY 


PATRIOT 


IN YOUR FAMILY TREE? 


Who is eligible for 
membership? 

Any woman 18 years 
or older, regardless of 
race, religion or ethnic 
background, who can 
prove lineal descent 
from a Patriot of the 
American Revolution is 
eligible for membership. 
DAR volunteers are 
willing to provide guid- 


ance and assistance with : 


your first step into the 
world of genealogy. 


How is Patriot 
defined? 
DAR recognizes as 


Patriots not only soldiers, 


but also anyone who 
contributed to the cause 
of American freedom. 
To find out if your ances- 
tor is recognized by the 
DAR as a Revolutionary 
Patriot, use the request 
form available online. 
Visit www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 


How many members 
does the National 
Society have? 

DAR has more than 
185,000 members in 
nearly 3,000 chapters 
worldwide, including 
chapters in 14 foreign 
countries and one 
territory. Since its 
founding in 1890, 
DAR has admitted 
more than 1 million 
members, 


Consider membership in the 
National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution (NSDAR), 
a volunteer women's service 
organization that honors and 
preserves the legacy of our 
Patriot ancestors, Nearly 250 
years ago, American Patriots 
fought and sacrificed for the 
freedoms we enjoy today. 


As a member of the DAR, 
you can continue this legacy by 
actively promoting patriotism, 
preserving American history 
and securing America’s future 
through better education 
for children. 


Preserving the 
American Spirit 
www.dar.org 
(202) 879-3224 


How can I find 

out more? 

Go to www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 
There you'll find helpful 
instructions, advice on 
finding your lineage and 
a Prospective Member 
Information Request 
Form. Or call 

(202) 879-3224 for 
more information on 
joining this vital, service- 
minded organization. 


